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CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY. 
(Continued from p, 364.) 

It is refreshing to turn from the contemplation 
of the vast waste of mental labour and bodily 
suffering which is connected with witchcraft to 
the pages of a modern Italian writer, Gabriele 
Rosa (Il Vero nelle Scienze Occulte, seconda 
edizione ampliata, Brescia, 1870), who traces very 
ingeniously that it even had its use, and was 
& necessity of the experience of our race. The 
study of the occult sciences had its place in the 
cultivation of the world. Out of astrology came 
the closer study of astronomy ; out of alchemy, 
chemistry; out of the cabala, algebra; out of 
magic, magnetism and electricity. It is all very 
well to despise the stepping-stones when the 
opposite bank is reached ; but would the torrent 
have been crossed without their aid ? The pursuit 
of the occult sciences was a kind of crucible in 
which was purged away the dross of scientific 
studies of all the civilized nations of antiquity, 
leaving behind all that was precious; and the 
analysis of their history throws a useful light on 
the various phases of the progress of civilization. 
The tradition of the earlier Greek and Latin 
studies was,as Humboldt traces, carried into Arabia 
by the Nestorians when dispersed under the 


Emperors Zeno and Justinian ; and Ascoli (Studj 
Orientali ¢ Linguistici) shows that they carried 
the knowledge of Aristotle and other Greek writers 
into Persia in the fifth century. In the ninth we 
find Arabia in possession of translations of Hippo- 
crates, Galen, Aristotle, Euclid, Ptolemy, and 
other Greek writers, The studies which were 
discarded or neglected by the Christians, out of 
nervous suspicion of their containing an inherent 
tendency to lead the mind back to those abhorred 
views of religion which had been contemporaneous, 
and were therefore thought to be connected with 
them, were received with joy into their new home, 
where they were fostered and developed, though 
enveloped in a cloud of Eastern mysticism. 
Hence it was that when these writings were 
brought back to Europe, at a time when she was 
sufficiently established in the Christian faith to 
fear no longer the influences previously dreaded, 
they came obscured with an admixture of ex- 
traneous notions, which it took centuries to clear 
away. Witchcraft, sorcery, necromancy, were not 
medieval superstitions; they were brought to 
the learned in the Arabian writings, and to the 
vulgar by the invasion of the gipsies,* and both 
came in the wake of returning Crusaders, preceded, 
however, by many instances of learned Arabians 
and Jews from Spain and Sicily settling in France 
and Italy.» 

On the other hand, the embodiment of the idea 
of the marvellous has taken some few shapes in 
Italy which must not be passed over here, as they 
are spécialités of the country. The most important 
of these is the Befana. Though she brings good 
gifts at a holy season, occupying the same place 
in the nurseries of Italy,°as the giver of Christmas 


* This coincides with the double development, vulgar 
and learned, pointed out by Cantii as above. “We have 
documentary evidence that in the year 1423 a 

and of some four thousand persons of both sexes arrived 
in Bergamo, saying they had come from Egypt” (Calvi, 
Effemeridi, vol. ii,, quoted by Rosa). Moroni (Ixxi. 63), 
while not himself altogether agreeing with him, shows 
that Muratori is inclined to throw all the blame of 
witchcraft on the immigration of gipsies in the fifteenth 
century, and censures those who permitted their entrance, 
He traces their origin (ciii, 474) to a Tatar tribe called 
Tschingani, dispersed by the conquests of Tamerlane, 
and refers for particulars of their connexion with Italy 
to Predai, Origine e Vicende de’ Zingari (Milan, 1846), 
and points out that the story they put forward of having 
been condemned to a wandering life, because their an- 
cestors had refused to receive the Holy Family during 
the flight into Egypt, was nothing but a crafty invention, 
which gained credit owing to the credulity of the times, 
and procured them hospitality, and when later the im- 
posture came to be discovered, it was found impossible 
to eradicate them. Consult further Muratori, “ Dei 
Semi delle Superstizioni ne’ Secoli Scuri in Italia” in 
Dissertazione sopra le Antichiti Italiane. Gipsies were 
great retailers and adapters of household tales, 

» Instances in Sprengel, History of Medicine, quoted by 


Rosa. 
* In Venice she is called Radodese (Tartarotti, p. 23), 
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and goods, which St. Nicholas holds in Ger- 
ro and the “ Enfant Jésus” in France, she is 
yet an ugly old in popular estimation, while 
under etymological treatment she always comes 
under the denomination witch and bugbear (lamia, 
uracchio). Varchi describes her with red eyes, 
ick lips, and a furious expression, and the rag 
puppets representing her to Roman children to 
the present day are made as ugly as possible, and 
usually with blackened faces. St. Nicholas is 
supposed in Germany to send his gifts down by 
the chimney ; in Rome, where few rooms have 
chimneys, the Befana is found, by the little ones 
who look for her, hanging by the side of the 
window on Epiphany morning, as if she had made 
her entrance that way, though the chimney is 
also put in requisition where there is one; a 
stocking, too, is the not infrequent receptacle of 
her gifts. Although Guadagnoli, in his Poeme 
Giocose, mentions traditions that Befana is the 
name of Herod’s grandmother, of the maid of 
the High Priest who accused St. Peter of belong- 
ing to Jesus of Nazareth, or of an aunt of Barab- 
bas, and suggests the conceit that the name may 
be derived by an anagram from far bene, there 
can be no doubt that it comes from Epifania,* and 
is, indeed, as often written Befania as Befana. 
All have heard of the fair of S. Eustachio in 
Rome (so called from the parish in which it is 
held), which is designed to provide the materials 
for the Befana’s distribution. Among these are 
gilt pine cones, which are reckoned to unite in 
themselves the representation of the gold and 
incense of the Magi’s offering. Amid the sweep- 
ing away of old customs which has resulted from 
the invasion of September, 1870, the children 
have succeeded in maintaining this practice at least 
in full vigour. Moroni mentions an offering or 
tribute which, up to the year 1802, used to be 
made to the Pope on Epiphany morning by the 
“Collegio de’ Novantanove Scrittori Apostolici,” 
consisting of a hundred ducats contained in a 
silver chalice, and which was called the Befana. 
In nursery parlance the Befana has two aspects : 
she not only brings gifts to good children, bat is 
the terror of the naughty. “I'll tell la Befana 
of you,” is an expression used to still noisy cries 
and all kinds of insubordination; and if such in- 
subordination happens to occur about Epiphany 
time, the culprit may find that the Befana brings 
dust and ashes instead of toys. 
“Another bugbear,” writes Moroni, “ which 


* The Epiphany festival was instituted by St. Julius I. 
(330-52), but was never adopted by the Greek Church, 
which celebrated the Epiphany along with the Nativity 
(Moroni, iv. 279); and Rinaldi, the annalist, anno 58, 
number 91, quoted by Moroni, xxi. 296, says that the 
Apostles considered it a distinct festival, though cele- 
brated at the same time as the Nativity. Moroni also 
says that in the Acts of St, Julian the feast bears the 
simple title of “ apparitio.” 


conveys greater fear to the infantine mind than 
the Befana herself, and without any qualification 
of beneficence, is the threat that ‘ Bocio, Barbocio, 
or Barbone ghall come to take you.’” He does 
not offer any explanation of the former two, which, 
like our own ogre and bogie, are doubtless trans- 
positions of orco, though the use of the word orco 
itself is also retained in that sense; and “ far 
bau ” to a child answers to our “ playing bo-peep,” 
which, of course, is connected with bogie. With 
regard to this use of Barbone, however, he refers to 
Muratori’s account of the intense fear and hatred 
with which the cruelties of the Connétable de 
Bourbon’s soldiers inspired the Romans, and shows 
it is hence mothers and nurses came to name him 
as the greatest source of fear known to them.* 
Cancellieri (appendix, note xxx., and note vii.) also 
gives the same origin for the expression, and I can 
testify its use has not died out. R. H. Buss. 
(To be continued.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHAUCER, 
(See 6t» 8. viii, 381; ix. 138, 141, 361.) 
works other than The Canterbury 

‘ales :— 

Troilus and Cressida.—1. Caxton’s edition (no 
date or place), folio, single columns, 118 un- 
numbered leaves : “ Troylus and Creside explicit 
par Caxton.” Copies are in the British Museum 
Library, at Althorp, and at St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Dibdin, i. 313. 

2. Wynkyn de Worde’s, 4to., 1517. “The 
Noble and Amorous Ancyent Hystory of Troylus 
and Oresyde, compyled by Geffray Chaacer.” 
Woodcut of the lovers, and the usual printer's 
device. Copies in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
library and in the Cambridge Public Library. 
Dibdin, ii, 212. 

3. Richard Pynson’s folio, no date, but probably 
a portion of Pynson’s complete impression of 
Chaucer, “ emprinted at London in flete strete by 
Rycharde Pynson, printer unto the kynges noble 
grace,” in 1526; double columns, woodcuts ; fine 
figured title, “ The Boke of Troylus and Creseyde,” 
&e. Dibdin, ii. 515, 

4. Latin version of part of the “Troilus and 
Cressida” by Sir F. Kinaston: “ Amoram Troili 
et Creseidz libri duo priores Anglico-Latini. Oxon., 
4to., 1635.” Part of an English 8vo. edition of 
the same work was issued in 1796 by F. G. 


* The following is analogous: “I heard a Roman 
father the other day stilling the cries of a peevish child 
with the threat, ‘ Take care! Vittor ’manuele will soon 
come and take girls as well as boys, and then I'll give 
you to him’” (“ Roman Correspondence,” Westminster 
Gazette, April 1, 1871). It was at the moment of the 
first promulgation of the law of conscription. . 

Further particulars may be found in // Quinguenato 
sopra lo Spauracchio dell’ Urco che si fa ai Fanciulli, by 
Giov. Pontano, 
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Waldron: “The Loves of Troilus and Creseid, 
with a commentary by Sir F. Kinaston.” Both 
works are in the British Museum Library. See 
also the Chetham Society’s Collectanea Anglo- 
Poetica, pt. iv. p. 334. 

5. “The Romaunt of the Rose,* Troilus and 
Creseide, with other Minor Poems of Chaucer, and 
a Life by Sir H. Nicolas. 3 vols. 8vo. Picker- 
ing, Lond., 1846.” 

6. The Chaucer Society’s parallel-text edition 
of “ Troilus” in two parts, 1881-82. 

7. Rossetti’s “‘ Troilus and Cryseyde’ compared 
with Boccaccio’s ‘ Filostrato.’ Chaucer Society. 
4to. 1873.” 

Assemble (or Parlament) of Foules,—1. Caxton’s 
folio, belonging to a volume containing several 
early English poems, not all by Chaucer, for 
which see supra. 

2. Wynkyn de Worde’s folio of fourteen leaves, 
“compyled by the preclared and famous clerke 
Geffray Chaucer ; imprynted in London in flete 
strete at the signe of the Sonne agaynst the Con- 
dyte. 1530.” Dibdin, ii. 278. 

3. The Chaucer Society’s parallel text of “‘ The 
Parlament of Foules,” from three MSS. edited for 
the Society in 1880. 

4. “The Parliament of Foules, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary by T. R. Louns- 
bury.” Boston, Mass. 8vo. 1877. A copy is in 
the British Museum Library. 

The Book of Fame.—1. Caxton’s, without date or 
place (? 1486), folio. Imperfect copies are in the 
British Museum Library, and a better copy at 
Althorp. Dibdin, i. 311. 

2. Pynson’s folio, 1526. Part of his complete 
edition, in a volume containing also “The Assem- 
ble of Foules,” “ La Belle Dame sans Mercy,” and 
“ Morall Prouerbs ”; double columns ; correspond- 
ing with “ The Tales” and “Troilus” by the same 
printer. 

3. The Chaucer Society’s parallel edition of 
“The Boke” or “ House of Fame,” issued in 1878 
and 1880, 

The Astrolabe.—1. An edition by A. E. Brae, 
mo in octavo by J. R. Smith (London, 

870). 

2. Chaucer Society’s edition, by Skeat (edited 
also for the Early English Text Society), pub- 
lished in 1872. 

Boethius (or Boece), the Boke of Consolacion of 
Philosophie, translated by Chaucer.—l. Caxton’s 
edition, Latin and English, the Latin not com- 
plete; no date, but (?) 1490; ninety-three leaves, 
folio. Copies in the British Museum Library and 
in the Bodleian. 

2. Early English Text Society’s edition, by 
Morris, 1868. 

An edition is promised by the Chaucer Society. 


* Not Chaucer's. 


The Minor Poems.—1. Some of these are in a 
volume described in Dibdin, i. 306, under head of 
“A Collection of Chaucer and Lydgate’s Minor 
Poems, 4to.,” printed probably by Caxton. A 
copy in the Public Library, Cambridge, contains 
the following by Chaucer : “ Parlament of Foules ” 
(“Scipio's Dream”), “Ballad on Gentlenesse,” 
“Good Counceyl (or Truth),” “ Vilage sans Peyn- 
tyure (or Fortune),” “ Envoy to Scogan,” “ Anne- 
lyda and Arcite,” and the “ Empty Purse.” 

2. In a tract of fourteen leaves, quarto, printed 
by Julian Notary about 1500, the following minor 
poems appear: “The Complayntes of Mars and 
Venus” and the “Envoy to Bukton.” A good 
copy is in the Roxburgh collection. 

The following of the minor poems of Chaucer 
have been edited in parallel texts for the 
Chaucer Society: “The Mother of God,” “ Ane- 
lida and Arcite,” “Truth,” “The Complayntes of 
Mars and Venus,” “Envoy to Scogan,” ‘‘ Envoy 
to Bukton,” “The Former Age,” “Words to 
Scrivener,” “ Legend of Good Women,” Chaucer's 
“ Proverbs,” “ Stedfastnesse,” ‘* Fortune,” “To his 
Empty Purse,” “A BO,” “The Dethe of 
 — ag the Duchesse,” and the “Compleynt to 

itie. 

It may be here desirable to note that, although 
questions of Chaucer authenticity cannot be said 
to be finally settled, the following are the poems 
which the most competent critics have agreed to 
consider Chaucerian: ‘‘The Canterbury Tales,” 
“Parlament of Foules,” Balads of “ Gentleness,” 
“Truth,” and “Fortune,” “Envoy to Scogan,” 
“ Anelida and Arcite,” and “Compleynte to his 
Parse,” first printed by Caxton in 1477-8 ; “ House 
of Fame” and “ Troilus and Cressida,” printed by 
Caxton in 1484 (?); “Envoy to Bukton” and 
“Compleynt of Mars and Venus,” printed by 
Notary about 1500; “The Legende of Good 
Women,” “Boethius,” “Dethe of Duchesse 
Blanche,” “Compleynt to Pitie,” “ Astrolabe,” 
“Lack of Stedfastnesse,” and “ Words to Scri- 
vener,” first published by Thynne in 1532; 
“Chaucer's A B ©,” by Speght in 1602; “The 
Mother of God,” by Leyden in 1801 ; and “ The 
Former Age,” by Morris in 1861. Compare Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, vol. xxvii. p. 383, and on the 
general subject of early editions of Chaucer, 
Farnivall’s Notes on Francis Thynne’s Animadver- 
sions (Chaucer Society, 1875), p. 70. 

J. MasKELL, 


NOUNS OF MULTITUDE, 


Some years ago I received, from a very scoffing 
person, the following anononymous contribution, 
which will speak for itself :— 

“ Lord Byron was one of the greatest masters of the 
English language, and Mr. Disraeli scarcely less so. 
You disgrace both in your circulars by committing a 
blunder which is simply inexcusable, Since when, let 
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me ask, has it been correct to say, ‘The Committee is of 
opinion,’ ‘The Committee Aas selected,’ and so forth? 
In the interests of the two great men I have named, let 
me beseech you to mend your ways.” 


I grieve to be obliged to confess that, in spite of 
the best intentions, I am still liable to be taken 
in flagranti delicto, for—notwithstanding the 
tremendous authorities who speak and write in 
these days—I cannot altogether forget that rule in 
grammar which says, “The verb agrees with its 
nominative case in number and person.” It is 
the custom now to make Government plural, with 
the intention, doubtless, of conveying the impres- 
sion that it is the members of the Government 
(and not the executive in its collective capacity) 
who are alluded to. Thus, “Her Majesty's 
Government have decided to resume the control 
of Basutoland, in compliance with the prayer of a 
large majority of the Basutos” (Morning paper, 
Deo, 18, 1883). Now I venture to think that in 
this case it was the Government (i. ¢., the Cabinet) 
in its collective capacity that decided to resume 
the control of Basutoland. If, on the other hand, 
there had been a difference of opinion among its 
members on the subject, it would have been 
proper to say, “ The Cabinet were divided in their 
opinions,” the word ministers being, of course, 
understood. I apprehend that when the state- 
ment is true only of the whole body the verb 
must be in the singular. I will cull examples 
from the highest. Mr. Gladstone, in a speech on 
the Egyptian policy of the Government, delivered 
on Feb. 13, 1884, said, “And the House were invited 
to discuss a truism and a platitude...... The Govern- 
ment were not unwarned of what would happen.” 
I take it that the words “the House were,” meant 
simply “‘ the members of this House were,” &c., 
and some such words should have been used by a 

t orator. Every one knows that the corporate 

y known as the “ House of Commons ”—as 
also the “(Council of Trent,” the “Council of 
Ten,” the “Congress of Vienna”—represents a 
collective noun, or a noun of multitude. For 
reasons best known to themselves, all our leading 
speakers and writers delight in making Govern- 
ment plural, although they know perfectly well that 
if it were plural it would be a mere rabble, and, as 
such, no government at all. 

The most terrible collapse which has come 
within reach of my personal experience befell the 
preacher of an extempore sermon, at which I was 
present, in the cathedral at Berne. I took down 
his words at the moment of utterance. “ When 
the council forbade the apostles to teach in the 
name of Jesus, the disciples told the council to their 
Jace [sic] that it was their duty to disobey them.” 

Here, it will be seen, the preacher was lost in 
his own maze. He wished, even in the face of 
his own convictions, to make the council plural, 

he well knew it was in its collective 


capacity that it had forbidden the a to 
teach. Hence he began, ambiguously, “The 
council forbade.” But when it came to the 
interview he perceived the necessity for making 
it clear to us that the disciples addressed per. 
sonally the individuals composing that august 
body. Hence the genitive plural their. Bat, at 
this moment the council again rises before him in 
its corporate being, which necessitated the sin- 
gular face. Fortunately, the sermon was delivered 
extempore, else I should have lost this example, 
for it would have been almost impossible for any 
one to make such a slip in writing. 

This contradiction seems to have become almost 
beyond the reach of protest. Weare the creatures 
of habit, and when our most eminent men make 
such mistakes, is it surprising that our children 
get muddled? I would as soon say “the army 
were fully equipped,” as “the Government were 
turned out of office,” or “ Parliament were dis- 
solved.” One cannot say, “ the army were beaten,” 
although such a catastrophe clearly points to the 
defeat of the individuals composing it. It seems 
to me that there is less reason to speak of the 
Cabinet in the plural (or individual sense) since 
it is bound to act in concert, and none of the 
bickerings which must occasionally arise among 
its members ever sees the light. What says 
“N.&Q."? Ricwarp 

33, Tedworth Square, 8. W. 


DROWNED FIDDLERS. 

Much has been written of late in this journal 
on the subject of monarchs who have met with a 
watery grave, or death. Authenticated cases, it 
seems, are more rare than of the dead jackass of 
Dickens. But it appears that a drowned fiddler 
is a still greater rarity, and that such persons are 
exempt from risk of becoming “damp, unpleasant 
bodies ”—unless they be unhappily swamped in 
the depths of their own too copious potations. 

Thomas Alexander Erskine, sixth Earl of 
Kellie, commonly known as “the musical 
earl,” as is well known, was a great fiddler 
and a great drinker. A few glances of his 
rubicund countenance, Foote thought, were calcu- 
lated to ripen cucumbers. In a little book of 
verse I recently picked up from a bookstall, en- 
titled “ An Asylum for Fugitives; published occa- 
sionally,” vol. i, London, 1776, occurs a copy of 
verses of some merit, under the name of “A 
Poetical Epistle to Lord Kelly, occasioned by his 
miraculous Escape from Shipwreck, in the Passage 
from Calais to Dover during the Great Storm in 
November, 1775.” The piece is lengthy, and 
complimentary as regards his lordship’s musical 
powers. The last few lines are interesting, and 
bear upon the superstitious belief—if such it be— 
alluded to above :— 
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“In ancient story thus I 've found, 
That no Music.an e’er was drowned ; 
A harp was then, or I mistake it, 
Much better than the best cork-jacket ; 
The Grecian harpers went abroad, 
The lockers well with liquor stor'd; 
For harpers ever had a thirst, 
Since harping was invented first ; 
They in the cabbin sat a drinking, 
Till the poor ship was almost sinking; 
Then running nimbly to the poop, 
They gave the scaly brood a whoop; 
And sudden as they formed the wish, 
For every harper came a fish ; 
Then o'er the briny billows scudding 
They car'd for drowning not a pudding,— 
Methinks, my Lord, with cheek of rose, 
I see you mount your bottle-nose ; 
Or firmly holding by a whole fin 
Ride degagé upon your dolphin ; 
"Twas thus the tuneful Veer of Kelly 
Escap’d some whale’s enormous belly ; 
And safe in London, thinks no longer 
He 'll prove a feast for shark or conger,” 
The little book, which is chiefly made up of political 
squibs and personalities, is new to me—is there 
another volume ?—so are the lines. The latter 
are very similar in style to “The Musical Instru- 
ments ; a Fable,” also addressed to the harmonious 
earl; and if one may hazard a guess, it might be 
that this piece, like several others of about the 
same date, is from the pen of his lordship's witty 
cousin, the Lord Advocate of Scotland in after 
— who never wearied of making fun of him. 
he nationality of the piece is obvious in the 
rhyme. 

In support of this theory of authorship, it may 
not be irrelevant to mention that—in accordance 
with the invariable custom of the witty Scotch 
Advocate alluded to—this piece is headed by a 
quotation from a Latin poet :— 

“ Tili robur et xs triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem.— 
Qui siccis occulis monstra natantia 
Qui vidit mare turgidum /” 
Horat. Od., iii. 
Atex. Fercussoy, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Tae Day or Peytecost.—The Jewish day of 
Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks, is kept this year on 
Friday, May 30. But I do not think that the 
significance of the fact that it fell on a Sunday on 
the occasion recorded in the second chapter of the 
Acts is generally apprehended. As the Christian 
Church has from the earliest ages kept its anniver- 
sary on that day, there can be little or no doubt 
that this was so. I am aware that some have 
maintained that the Sabbath of Leviticus xxiii. 
15, 16 (from the morrow of which “ fifty days,” or 
seven weeks, were to be reckoned to the day of 
firstfruits, afterwards called of Pentecost), was the 
weekly Sabbath. But the great majority have 


held, in accordance with modern Jewish usage, 
that it was the day of holy convocation of Lev. 
xxiii. 7, which, like the day of atonement in v. 32, 
is called a Sabbath of rest. This was the first day 
of unleavened bread, the fifteenth day of the month 
Abib, or Nisan, and the day after the eating of 
the paschal lamb. Now, as the day of Pentecost, 
seven weeks after the 16th of Nisan, fell, in the 
year of the crucifixion and resurrection, on a 
Sunday, and the resurrection itself occurred on a 
Sunday, seven weeks before, this event must have 
occurred on the 16th of Nisan, and the crucifixion 
occurred on the 14th of Nisan, the evening of which 
day was that of the paschal feast. Surely, then, 
we have in this circumstance the decision of the 
question whether our Lord suffered on the day of 
the Pascha or the day after. The question, I 
say, seems to be thus settled in favour of the 
former view, in accordance with what we should 
naturally conclude from John xviii. 28 and xix. 
14. We must suppose that the passover of the 
evening before, referred to by the other Evangelists, 
was held on the 13th of Nisan, in anticipation of the 
legal passover on the 14th. And the words of St. 
John in xix. 31, “ That sabbath day was an high 
day,” are thus easily explained to mean that on that 
occasion the day of holy convocation, the 15th of 
Nisan, fell on the weekly Sabbath. W.T. Lyny. 


Two Hunprep Years Aco,—The 
name of Sir Samuel Morland is well known in the 
annals of the early progress of mechanical science 
in England. He was a gentleman of the Pri 
Chamber and Master of Mechanics to Charles IL, 
and devoting his attention, inter alia, to novel 
methods of draining mines and marshes, was so 
far a successful rival of the Marquis of Worcester 
as to obtain from the king various grants for the 
exclusive use and making of the hydraulic engines 
devised by him for these and similar purposes, 
We catch a glimpse of him and his habits in the 
Hon. Roger North’s Life of the Right Hon. Fran- 
cis North, Baron of Guilford, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal under King Charles II. and King 
James II. (second edition, 1808, 8vo. vol. ii. 
p. 251), where we read that ‘once, upon an in- 
vitation, his lordship dined with Sir Samuel at his 
house ; and though his entertainment was ex- 

uisite, the greatest pleasure was to observe his 
Tocleen for everything showed art and mechan- 
ism.” Thus there was observed “‘a fountain in 
the room”; “a cistern in the garret, supplying all 
parts of the house”; his coach, “ most peculiar ”; 
and ‘‘a portable engine, moved by watchwork—it 
had a fireplace and grate—cost 301.; he took it with 
him in his coach, and at inns he was his own cook.” 

Among these mechanical marvels I do not find 
mention of the contrivance of which I here make 
brief record, and which was probably of later 
device. The account is as follows :— 
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“Inventa nuper hic fuit ab —— Anglo, Samuele 
Morland, Tuba queedam, Stentoro-Phonica ab ipso nun- 
pata, cujus adminiculo Vox Humana, ad unius, 
duorum, trium, &c., milliarium distantiam (pro majori 
minorive Instrumenti longitudine et Opificii preestantia) 
ita diffundi potest, ut ab omnibus, intra Activitatis illius 
hseram constitutis, distincte exaudiatur, Res tota jam 
Anglice impresea est, brevi, ni fallor, in Sermonem 
Latinum vertenda,”—Ex Litteris d. 22 Decembr. a. 1671, 
ad D. Philipp. Jacob. Sachsium a Levvenhaimb. datis. 

“ Scholion.—Tuba hee in Germanian usque personuit, 
quando et Aula Imperatoria illam audivit, et Herbipoli 
primum in gratiam Eminentissimi Electoris Moguntini 
eam formare docuit Generosum Societatis Regie in 
Anglié membrum Dn. Wilhelmus Schriderus, et postea 
Hanovie Illustrissimo meo Comiti construxit sub finem 
Anni 1672. Eaque que hic visitur, pedum est duodecim 
ex laminis ferreis stannatis, forma tube bellicw sed 

lane rect. Quod et Clariss. Hevelius Dantisci ejus 
lem vires expertus sit, et promiserit correctionem, 
accepi a Collectoribus Ephemeridum.”’—Sal, Resel 
Hanovia. 

The foregoing is the substance of an epistolary 
communication, “‘ De Tuba Stentoro-Phonica Mor- 
landina,” from Henricus Oldenburgius to Philippus 
Jacobus Sachs, Ph. et Med., for publication in the 
third volume of the Academia Nature Curiosorum 
of the latter (Vratislavie Silesiorum, 1673, 4to. 
p. 199). Wituam Bares, B.A. 


Birmingham. 


Tae Deata or Queen Heyrietra Maria.— 
The following statement is taken from the Succes- 
sion Chronologique des Ducs de Bretagne (Nantes, 
1723), forming part of the work on the Chambre 
des Comptes de Bretagne, 2 vols. folio, 1721-3, 
p- 169 :— . 

“La Reine Henriette Marie, veuve de Charles I., se 
retira en France; elle y mourut en 1669 d’un remede 

ue son Medecin luy donna mal-A-propos ; sur quoi on 
t ces Vers, qu’on ne rapporte que e une inventi 
du Poéte, sans étre garant de la verite du fait :— 
* Le croirez-vous, Race future, 
ary la fille du Grand Henry 
ut en mourant méme aventure 
= feu son Pere, et son Mary? 
ous trois sont morts par assasin, 
Ravaillac, Cromwell, Medecin ; 
Henry d'un coup de Bayonette, 
Charles finit sur un Billot, 
Et maintenant meurt Henriette 
Par l'ignorance de Valot.’” 
W. E. Buckrey, 


New Worps: Baric, Disrerarr, Prau.—In 
the weather report in the Times of Nov. 30, 1883, 
the expression “baric movement” occurs. I 
assume it is short for barometric. The word dis- 
repair is mentioned in the questions put at the 
final examination for solicitors in November, 1883. 
It signifies want of repair. I do not remember 
seeing either of these words in print before. I am 
told that it is now common amongst the lower 
classes to call perambulators prams. It is a de- 
cided improvement. Fareperick E. Sawyer. 


Errmotoey or Sutpaur.—Vullers (Lex. Pers. 
Lat., 1855) under gawgird (sulphur) gives Sanskrit 
s‘ulvart ; and the Latin word is no doubt of San- 
skrit origin. Prof. Skeat gives the Benfeyan spell- 
ing gulvéri. Had he consulted Monier Williams's 
Lexicon, he would have found a most interesting 
derivation, The latter gives the literal meaning 
of s‘ulvart as “enemy to copper,” from s‘ulva or 
s‘ulba, copper (and say vairj). The reason is that 
sulphur corrodes copper, or, at all events, blackens 
it. I believe, however, it the same effect on 
other metals, R. 8. Cuaryock, 

Athens, 


Sympatay.—In Folk-Medicine: a Chapter in 
the History of Culture, I have mentioned (p. 67) 
that after a child has been passed through a cleft 
tree his life is sometimes supposed to be in future 
bound up with the fortunes of the tree. A game- 
keeper at Spitchwich, near Ashburton, “ referring 
to a tree which had evidently suffered from the 
experiment, spoke of the deformity and sickly 
growth of a youth who had been passed through 
it.” I may note a further illustration of the 
survival of a belief in sympathy from Lady Bloom- 
field’s Reminiscences. 

“ My mother used to tell me,” she writes, “that there 
was a curious old schoolmistress at my father’s place, 
Eslington, in Northumberland, who planted an oak tree 
the day I was born, which in some mysterious manner 
was associated with my life. It flourished well for three 
years and a half, at which time its leading shoot was 
eaten off by some animal, and at that time I nearly 
succumbed to a severe attack of infantine fever. My 
mother, who certainly had a tinge of superstition, often 
said it would bave made her unhappy bad ‘ Georgie’s 
oak’ faded; but it grew and flourished for many years, 
and, for aught I know to the contrary, may still be 
growing in the park at Eslington.”—Aeminiscences of 
Court and Diplomatic Life, by Georgiana, 
Bloomfield (1883), second edit., vol. i. p. 3. 

I shall be glad of additional modern illustrations, 
Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Ecorsm : Ecorism.—In an eloquent review of 
“Goethe’s Leben, von H. Diintzer, 1880,” by Prof. 
Blackie, which appeared in the Times on Easter 
Monday, these two forms are thus desynonymized: 
“Tf the vulgar English opinion harped continually on 
the notion that Goethe was essentially a selfish man, 
and had no interest in any persons except in so far as 
they might serve him for buttons to his coat, the Eng- 
lish critic (G. H. Lewes), by the omission of a single 
letter, showed them that an egotist is one thing and an 
egoist another; and that while egotism is the vice of 
small men, and utterly incompatible with great genius, 
egoism ia only another name for that emphatic self- 
assertion and that large faculty of self-rooted growth 
which are the constant marks of any sort of vital supe- 
riority, whether in the material or in the moral world.” 


A. L, Mayaew. 


Oxford, 


[See 6 8, ix. 67, 86, 114, 237.) 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tus p’Aremperc.—In the winter 
of 1756 there was an old lady (with her daughter) 
in Brussels society who is thus described by a 
correspondent of that date: “The widow of the 
Jate Duke of Aremberg, who got 40,0001. from 
Britain last war for putting the Austrian troops in 
motion...... The old Dutchess of Aremberg is a- 
dying”; and mention is made of an archduchess, 
probably of Austria, who had died very recently. 
This was probably the Duchess of Aremberg, 
whose quarrels with her son, the then young duke, 
gave so much trouble to the Duke of Marlborough 
from 1706 to 1710 (see Marl. Despatches, vols. iii. 
and iv. passim). I shall be grateful to any one 
who will kindly refer me to an explanation of the 
incident above alluded to, or will give me the date 
of this duke’s death (his son figured at Hoch 
Kirchen, 1758), or will mention what archduchess 
it was who died in 1756. I shall be glad to hear 
direct. Avex. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Tat First Napotzon’s Designs IN THE 
West.—In referring recently for a date in the 
life of Victor, Duke of Belluno, I came upon the 
following passage in Rose’s Biographical Dict., iv. 
51: “He (General Victor) went next to take the 
command of the French and Dutch armies, 
destined, as was said, for an expedition to 
Louisiana.” Was this merely a blind, or was a 
similar expedition to the St. Domingo then on 
foot? Louisiana was afterwards sold by Napoleon 
to the United States, and the proceeds were pro- 
bably devoted to the expenses incidental on the 
foundation of the empire or for war purposes. 

R. 


Upton, Slough. 


Scavetmay, — The following advertisement 
occurs in the Sussex Weekly Advertiser or Lewes 
Journal for June 21, 1773:—* Wanted imme- 
diately, several Sawyers, Carpenters, and Scavel- 
men, to work at Scots-Float Sluice. Good wages 

be given. Enquire of Mr. John Stapley, at 
Rye.” What are scavelmen; and is not the word 
scavenger from the same source ? 
Freperick E. Sawyer. 


Brighton. 
[Sea el in Suffolk is a small spade used in draining. 


Rev. Epwarp Batpwry.—Edward Baldwyn, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, was 
born in the .— of St. Lawrence, Ludlow, 

e was appointed head master of the 


grammar school at Bradford, Yorks, in 1784, and 
left in 1902 (it is said) to take a living in Shrop- 
shire, where he is believed to have published a 
collection of fables, illustrated by Wm. Blake. I 
am anxious to procure further information respect- 
ing this Ed. Baldwyn, especially after the time he 
left Bradford, and shall be grateful to any of your 
correspondents who will kindly assist me. 
Taos. Wa. SKEVINGTON. 
Saltaire, Yorks. 
{His name appears in Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. ] 


Catirornia Station.—On the branch line of 
the London and Brighton Railway Company to 
Epsom Downs there is a station formerly called 
California, but the name of which was some years 
ago changed to Belmont. Can any one inform me 
what was the origin of the former appellation ? 
That of the latter is doubtless one of the few 
cases in which it is permissible to guess. 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Ravaces or Rassits.—Where is it narrated 
that rabbits had so undermined the Balearic Is- 
lands that a Roman legion was sent out to repair 
the ravages they had committed ? 

A. Parmer. 

Woodford. 


Devirs versus Frencn AssEs.— 
Nathaniel Ward, Simple Cobbler, p. 48 (1647), 
says:— 

“ There is a quadrobulary saying. which passes current 
in the Westerne world, that the Emperour is King of 
Kings, the Spaniard, King of Men, the French, King of 
Asses, the King of England, King of Deville: By his 
leave that first brayed the speech, they are pretty wise 
Devills and pretty honest; the worst they doe, is to 
keep their Kings from Divelizing, and themselves from 
Assing: Were I a king (a simple supposal) I would 
not part with one good English Divell, for two of the 
Emperours Kings, nor three of the Spaniards Men, nor 
foure French Asses; if I did, I should think myselfe an 
Asse for my labour.” 

Is there any earlier example of this quadrobulary 
saying? Ought not “assing” to be assizing ? 
E. D 


Crover, or Licurietp. — David Garrick’s 
mother was Arabella, daughter of the Rev. —— 
Clough, Vicar-choral of Lichfield Cathedral. Can 
any of your correspondents identify this gentle- 
man ? H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


R. Sutrvay.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
give me any biographical particulars relating to 
Mr. R. Sulivan, who was editor of the Album, a 
periodical published in 1823? He was author of 
Flittings of Fancy, a volume of tales and sketches 
(1847 2); also Elopements in High Life, . comedy, 
produced at the Haymarket in 1853 ; The Old Love 
and the New, a play in five acts, produced at Drury 
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Lane in January, 1851, &c. What is the date of 
Mr. Sulivan’s death ? R. Inauis. 


Geeman Histortcan Battaps.—Will some 
reader of “N. & Q.” give me the full title of a 
collection of German historical ballads published 
some fifteen or sixteen years ago, and edited, I 
think, by a scholar named Liliencron? Tuorp. 


Sr. Nicnotas ipenticaL with Nicopemvus.— 
Lately a preacher, in my hearing, with considerable 
emphasis, but without giving any authority for the 
statement, asserted that St. Nicholas, the patron 
saint of good children, was identical with Nico- 
demus, our Lord’s secret disciple. What authority 
is there for this ? J. M. 


Wituram Brappriper.—Where can I find some 
particulars respecting the lineage of this prelate, 
who was Bishop of Exeter 1572? Pevaaivs. 

[Have you consulted Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Angli- 
canum, Oxford, 1858, or Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesia Angli- 
cane, Oxford, 1853 1) . 


Oz.—I have met with many surnames ending 
in o and oe, i. ¢., Metsoe, Pascoe, Stilgoe, Silsoe, 
Coe, Crego, &. Will some kind reader of 
x 7 & Q.” give me some meaning of the terminal 
oe » 


Ow. Lo.—Can any one give me any hint as to 
the signification of “Cw. Ld.,” written during the 
latter part of the last century on the fly-leaf of a 
book immediately after the Christian name and 
surname of the owner ? So far as can be ascertained 
these letters have no reference to any place of 
abode. Baru. 


“Sat et sativa.”—The font in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Ipswich, an octagonal one of the fifteenth 
century, has had on each of the eight sides of the 
bowl the figure of an angel bearing a scroll. The 
scroll appears to have had a continuous inscrip- 
tion, but all has been hacked away except the side 
facing west. On that panel the inscription re- 
mains perfect, and is “Sal et saliva,” in black 
letter. Is this part of any known formula of 
exorcism, or of any verse or sentence applicable 
to baptism? Perhaps a reference to the works 
of Maskell or Rock, to which I have not access, 
would supply the rest of the inscription. 


Mannina. 
Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


pancine DAYs ARE pong.”—I find this 
expression in a very interesting pamphlet pub- 
lished in the year 1598, as would appear from its 
text, for unfortunately the title-page is wanting. 
It is entitled The Views of France, and forms a 
small quarto, not paginated. This tract abounds 
, in quaint and interesting quotations, especially 
old French, and its account of the social condition 
of France at the end of the sixteenth century 


is full of information given in an attractive manner, 
I wish to learn whether the above expression, 
which has now passed into an ordinary phrase of 
English speech, is found in older works, or has it 
originated with the author of this curious tract ? 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1. 


Ronert Bornet.—Where can I find a trust- 
worthy account of Robert Burnel, the minister of 
Edward I. and Lord Chancellor of England, other 
than that contained in Lord Campbell’s Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors ? I specially desire to know 
the legislation due to him during the period of his 
administration rather than mere details of his 
origin, connexions, &c. 8. J. Brack. 

[See Edward Foss’s Judges of England, 9 vols., 1851- 
1864, and Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesia Anglicana, by 
Hardy, 3 vols., Oxford, 1854.] 


Bevett Famiy (see 1*S. v. 101, 274; 2°48. vii. 
viii. ix. x. passim; 3° S. i. 410; vii. 398, 449; 4 §, 
i, 294; v. 311, 485, 591, 6V1; vi. 183 ; vii. 104, 
199 ; ix. 27, 376; 5S. ii. 8, 334, 418 ; iii. 216). 
—Can any readers of “N. & Q.” supply me with 
a list of births, marriages, and deaths of members 
of the Bedell family? In the year 1086 Godwin 
Bedel held lands in Bucks, and in 1222 the family 
was settled at Sandon and Ardleigh, and at later 
dates at the following places: Catworth, Hamer- 
ton, Spaldwick, Kimbolton, Moldesworth, Hunts; 
Wollaston, Oundle, Oxendon Magna, Southwick, 
Easton, Northamptonshire ; Worcester ; Wotton, 
Kempton, Beds; Duxford, Foulmere, Trumping- 
ton, Cambs ; Rattlesden, Horningsheath, Wolvers- 
ton, Suffolk; Bedolph’s Hall, Writtle, Black Notley, 
Notley, Rumford, Essex ; Wood Rising, Norfolk; 
Hedon, Hull, Yorks; Swepston, Bredon, New- 
ton Burguland, Snareston, Sheepshed, Leicester ; 
Shacklewell,.Middlesex; St. Pancras, Grey Friars, 
Temple Bar, Moorfields, Bedford Row, Broad 
Street, Paddington, Bishopsgate, St. Dunstan, 
Christ Church, the sign of the George in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and also the sign of Our Lady 
of Pity, Fleet Bridge, London. The name is spelt 
in various ways, viz., Bedell, Bedellus, Bedells, 
Beadles, Bedles, Beddells, Beddles, Bedle, Bedyll. 

Ernest J. 

137, Derby Road, Nottingham, 

P.S.—I have found a few more places where 
the family lived: Winchester; York; Stondon; 
Sawbridgeworth, Graveley, Great Munden, Hert- 
ford; Watton, Hexton, and Wymondley, Hert- 
fordshire ; Basingstoke, Hants; Codham, Herne, 
St. Mary Cray. 


Tae or York.—In the Annual 
Register for 1797, at the end of the obituary 
notice of William Mason, the poet, some time 
precentor and canon residentiary of York, it is 
said that the residentiary canonries are in the gift 
of the dean, who is obliged by statute to give apy 
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vacant canonry to the first man he sees after the 
vacancy capable of taking it. The writer adds | 
| printed, and where copies are preserved ? I should 


that Mr. Markham thus obtained Mason’s, Is 
this correct? Asa matter of fact the canonries 
and prebends are all now in the gift of the arch- 
bishop, and as Dr. Markham was archbishop in 
1797 it is probable they were so then, ans 


Tar Vico Bay Bussie.—Some time between 
1827 and 1830 an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to raise treasure (by using diving bells) from the 
Spanish galleon sunk in Vigo Bay by Sir George 
Rooke in 1704. Within twenty years a new 
scheme was proposed for the same purpose, by 
sending down men in divers’ dresses, but, attention 
being called to the previous unsuccessful attempt, 
I believe the company was broken up. Since then 
Ihave heard that a third attempt has been success- 
fully carried out. If true, can any reader give de- 
tails ? J. R. 


M. A. Barser.—The fact that the name of Lady 
Flora Hastings has lately come up again brings to 
my recollection that some ten or twelve years after 
her death appeared a beautiful poem, entitled 
Lady Flora Hastings’s Bequest, which was said to 
have been written by Lady Flora. This, however, 
was soon contradicted. Her sister, the Marchioness 
of Bute, when appealed to, stated that it was not 
written by Lady Flora, and it was then acknow- 
ledged to be the production of M. A. Barber. 
Who was or is this M. A. Barber, who could 
produce so beautiful a piece? I shall feel much 
obliged to any one who will give some account of 
this writer. D. Wuyrte. 


Tae “Woopen Watts” or Excianp.— 
What is the date of the construction or launching 
of the last wooden man-of-war or frigate in this 
country? I am led to ask this question by acci- 
dentally falling in with the account of the launch 
of H.M.S. Trafalgar, a “ wooden wall” of 120 
guns, in the presence of Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, at Woolwich on June 21, 1841. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Toremism amoncst Tue Anoto-Saxons.— 
Mr. Andrew Lang states, in the Contemporary 
Review for September, 1883 (p. 417), that “ the 
patronymic names of many of the early settle- 
ments of Billings, Arlings, and the rest, are un- 
deniably derived from animals and plants.” Where 
can I obtain further information on this subject, 
and what is the origin of the names mentioned ? 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 


Vavx’s “ Carecuism.”—There is in the Bodleian 
acopy of ae (not the first) edition of the 
sme of Laurence Vaux, printed at Antwerp, 

and one of aaother edition, ‘dated 1583, in the 


British Museum. Can any of your readers tell 
me what other editions are known to have been 


also be glad to know if there are any other copies 
extant of the 1574 edition. S. Waterave. 


counsex.”—In fol. x16 of Hamilton’s 
Catechism (St. Andrews, 1552) occurs the follow- 
ing passage:— 

“Or gif ony of thame [false friends] wald intyst 
counsel and draw the to ony unlesum thing in sa mekill 
that gif thow do nocht thair couneel and bidding thow 
sall tyne thair favour, cure not to tyne thair favour,” 


&e. 
What is the meaning and derivation of the word 
intyst here ? T. G. L. 


Levets or THe Metropotis.—Are any tables 
or maps published showing the height of various 
points above Trinity high water mark, to enable 
householders to check the assessments of the water 
companies ? Everarp Home CoLEMan, 


GrantLey Berxetey anp Mactny.—A corre- 
spondent of mine has lately referred to a “ well- 
founded tradition ” that the late Hon. G. Berkeley 
was forced into a duel with Dr. Maginn on behalf 
of Letitia Landon in the following fashion:—*“ He 
was asked to a literary party [presumably at Miss 
Landon’s house], and to his surprise saw a vacant 


chair purposely left for him. L. E. L, then said, 
‘ Mr. Berkeley, I am told that you are one to right 
an injured and defenceless woman.’ The result 


was his encounter with Maginn.” Is anything 


further known about this duel ? E. 8. R. 


3, Clifford's Inn. 
Sraynore.— Philip, fourth earl of 


Chesterfield, author of the celebrated Letters, had 
an illegitimate son (Philip Stanhope), whom he 
survived. Whom did the latter marry, and when? 


What became of his two sons? Did they marry 


and leave issue; and, if so, who now represents 
them ? Ec.xctic, 


or Booxs Wantev.— 
The Amusement of Leisure Hours ; or, a Selection of 


Fugitive Pieces. By a Scholar of Blackheath School, 
Printed for the Author and sold by J. Good, 159, New 
Bond Street. London, 1793, 8vo. One of the poems is 
entitled “ An Evening Walk, Ashstead, Surrey,” and there 
is another poem on the churchyard of Easted, Surrey. 


R. Ineuis, 


Avtnors oF Quotations WaNTED.— 


“ Were honours to be scann’d by long descent 
From ancestors illustrious, she could vaunt 
A lineage of the greatest, and recount 
Among her fathers names of ancient story, 
Heroes and godlike patriots, who subd 
The world by arms and virtue ; 
But that be their own praise: 
She need not borrow merit from the dead, 
Herself a well deserver.” 
G. 
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Replies. 


BOY BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
(6% S. ix. 348.) 


There is not a tittle of evidence that either St. 
William of Norwich or Thomas Bilney, the 
martyr, was ever a choir-boy in Norwich Cathedral, 
still less that he enjoyed the somewhat mythical 
dignity of a ‘‘ boy bishop.” The earliest notice of 
the former is in the ye A Chronicle, under 
the year 1137, where no more is stated than the 
bare fact of the crucifixion by the Jews of Norwich 
of the Christian boy, who afterwards became St. 
William, his secret burial, and his honourable 
interment in the cathedral on the miraculous dis- 
covery of his body. Out of these scanty materials 
Capgrave, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
evolves a long and picturesque story. But he 
knows nothing of any connexion between the 
child and the cathedral, saying no more than that 
“he often resorted to the church and there said 

alms and prayers.” Thomas Bilney was born at 

ast Bilney, in Norfolk, and was educated at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he became a 
fellow. So far from his ever having held any 
position implying a knowledge of music, he was 
remarkable for the insane antipathy he entertained 
towards that science, which, when employed in 

ablic worship, he regarded as a mockery of God. 
t is recorded of him that having rooms at Cam- 
bridge above those of Dr. Thirlby, afterwards suc- 
cessively Bishop of Westminster, Norwich, and Ely, 
when his neighbour began to play on his recorder, 
Bilney took refuge in prayer. 

Epmunp VeNaBLes, 

I see no reference calculated to throw a light 
on the subjects of the Rev. C. H. Evetyn Wuire’s 
query under “Norwich” in the Gen. Index, 
vols, i-xxx., of the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association (London, 1875), though 
there is a full synopsis given of the Norfolk Con- 
gress and its doings. In “N. & Q.,” 5” Series, 
Gen. Index, will be found the following references, 
s.v. “Boy Bishops”: iv. 501, 503; v. 66, 112, 
418; vi. 326. Canon Dixon does not mention 
the circumstance related by Mr. Wuirs, in the 

of his History of the Church of England 
rom the Abolition of the Jurisdiction 
(London, 1878), i. 118, 120, where Bilney’s name 
occurs, Noman. 


An account will be found in the Works of John 
Gregory, 1671, 4to. It is one of the tracts in the 
second part, entitled “ Posthuma, being [eight] 
divers learned tracts.” There are two or three cuts 
of the boy bishop, one being very queer. 

THEDEIKON. 


Pestizence tn Encranp 1521 (6 §, ix. 
269, 317, 377).— Does Dr. Nicnotson know 


Prof. Brewer’s account of the sweating sickness? It 
will be worth his while to refer to the passages in 


the two volumes lately published (The Reign of 


Henry VIII. to the Death of Wolsey, Murray), 
vol. i. pp. 237-241, and the other passages, which 
may be found by the index. 

Avcustus Jessorp, 


A little treatise in my possession, published in 
1529 at Antwerp, appears to bear directly on the 
rather too professional subject of the distinctions 
which separated English sweat from Eastern 
plague. I have no doubt that when the “ sweat” 
first appeared it was commonly confounded with 
true Bubonic plague; but the medical schools soon 
learned to discriminate between these fatal epi- 
demic diseases. The book is entitled, “‘ Iacobi 
Castrici Hasebrocani Physici Antuerpien’, de 
sudore Epidemiali quem Anglicum vocant, 
Medicos Gandensis Epistola.” The opening sen- 
tence of the letter states in distinct and unmis- 
takable terms :— 

“Rumor iam fere per vniuersum orbe’ dispersus est, 
viri doctiss, apud vos nouam quanda’ morbi specie’ orta’ 
esse que celerius ac maiori cum grauamine wgrum ad 
internitionem seu mortem deducit q’ ipsa pestis omnibus 
nota, tum quia aduentitia est tu’ quia Medicis hactenus 
ignota,” 

The date given is “Gandaui pridie Calend. 
Octobris.” He traces the progress of the disease, 
which he terms “new and unknown in former 
ages, which first had its origin in Britain, then 
appeared in the Oriental seaports, and, passing 
through Lower Germany, at length came to Ant- 
werp, where it proved extremely fatal”; and he 
further says most distinctly: “ Morbus igitur iste 
sudoriferus (que’ vulgus anglicu’ sudore’ vocat, quod 
soli Anglie diu cognitus et peculiaris fuent) videtur 
_— nuncupari febris Ephemera pestilentialis aut 
pidemialis.” 

It is almost certain that when the sweating 
sickness first appeared, marked by intense malig- 
nancy and running an exceptional rapid course, it 
was confounded with plague. Just as it took care- 
ful observation to separate scarlatina from measles, 
or of later years typhoid from typhus fever, it also 
required accurate clinical study to discriminate 
between plague and sweat. The discoverer of this 
distinction cannot, I fear, be now ascertained; but 
in the year 1529, both in England and on the 
Continent, the two diseases were no longer con- 
founded by educated medical men. Doubtless 
“ Mrs, Overdon” and the class to which she be- 
longed, as Shakespeare in his profound insight 
into humanity well knew, had no conception of 
such distinctions, and to her and them the Angel 
of Death, whether appearing in plague or sweat, 
was the messenger of a disease of intense malig- 
nancy, of which the medical name signified abso- 
lutely nothing. W. Frazer, ¢.B.0.8.L 


20, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 
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Tne ¢ 1x German S. ix. 367).— 
The ancient pronunciation of this and other vowels 
in Old and Middle High German is not quite 
certain, and does not appear to have been uniform. 
Guided by the corresponding Modern High 
German sound, it should be read, no doubt, like 
English ¢ in wipe, in Middle High German words 
like sin, wip, lip, &e. Considering, on the other 
hand, that the sound of English « in wipe corre- 
sponds with the German diphthong et, which 
appears already in Old and Middle High German, 
there is more reason to suppose that the long 
vowel ¢ should be read as ee in English weep, &c. 


H. Kress, 
Oxford. 
[On the above subject we have received the following 
from Prof. Hermann Fischer :—* That the é in such 


words as Wip, Magedin, and, indeed, in all old and 
medieval German where the i occurs, was pronounced 
as i¢,and not ei, is absolutely certain. In Switzerland, 
and in the dialects of some parts of South Germany, this 
i still exists. All forms of German, with the exception 
of the Gothic (and even in that the pronunciation of the 
ei is by no means certain), originally had this diphthong, 
and in Scandinavia it is still used. As regards High Ger- 
man this form was, between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, gradually modified until it came to be expressed 
in writing by the letters ec. In the English language the 
same thing occurred. In Anglo-Saxon there is a distinct 
i, which, probably about the same period as in Germany, 
supplanted by the ei, and which in the present 
day is represented in writing by the long English «.”’] 


_A.M.: P.M. (6 S. ix. 369).—In the table of 
time of arrival and departure of the mails in the 
last edition of Paterson’s Roads, 1831, a is used 
for afternoon and f for forenoon, As this table 
is extracted from the returns made to Parliament 
in that year, this may be some guide to Mr. 
Manvet in determining the date of the use of 
A.M, and P.M. Harotp Mater. 


Tae Manopr (6 §. ix. 149, 198, 258, 375).— 
verses in Latin that Nostradamus wrote were 
rhyming things not very unlike what L. L. K. 
cites, as witness those at the end of book vi. of 
the Centuries :— 
“ Qui legent hos versus, mature censunto.” 
It is said that Nostradamus first set the prophecies 
down in Latin prose and then turned them into 
French verse, because they would look more like 
divine enthusiasm; but I do not find the 
“Quando Marcus Pascha dabit” 
anywhere in Garencidres or Le Pelletier. 


C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Carrie “askep 1x Cuurcn” (6% ix. 370). 
—Before the enclosures in this part of Lincolnshire 
it was the custom to give notice of strayed cattle 
in church. I am not old enough to remember this, 
but I have talked to many persons who have heard 
itdone, I should not be surprised to hear that 


the practice is still continued in some parts of 
England, where the land is as yet unenclosed. In 
Dugdale’s Imbanking and Draining, Cole’s edition, 
p. 232, there is something about notices as to 
drainage works being given in church by the com- 
mon crier. As I have not the book at hand I 
cannot quote the passage. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tae Two Tateves at Catvary (5 §, ii. 167, 
238).—I have not observed any answer to G. F. B.’s 
query on the subject of the history and names of 
the two thieves, whom he calls Zoothon and 
Camatha; and on turning to the index of 
“N. & Q.” I am surprised to be unable to find 
any reference to the subject. The names Zoothon 
and Camatha are new to me; but the thieves have 
gone by many names, their two most usual names 
of Desmas and Gesmas being themselves subject 
to great variety of spelling. Their first appearance 
on which I can lay my hand, except one to be 
noted presently, is in The First Gospel of the 
Infancy of Jesus Christ, where, in the account of 
the flight into Egypt, we read at chap. viii.:— 

“2. And as they were going along, behold they saw two 
robbers asleep in the road, and with them a great number 
of robbers, who were their confederates, also asleep. 3. 
The names of these two were Titus and Dumachus ; and 
Titus said to Dumachus, I beseech thee let those persons 
go along quietly, that our company may not perceive 
anything of them; 4. But Dumachus refusing, Titus 
again said I will give thee forty groats, and as a pledge 
take my girdle, which he gave him before he had done 
speaking, that he might not open his mouth, or make a 
noise. 5. When the Lady St. Mary saw the kindness 
which this robber did show them, she said to him, the 
Lord God will receive thee to his right-hand, and grant 
thee the pardon of thy sins. 6. Then the Lord Jesus 
answered, and said to his mother, When thirty years are 
expired, O mother, the Jews will crucify me at Jeru- 
salem; 7, And these two thieves shall be with me at 
the same time upon the cross, Titus on my right hand, 
and Dumachus on my left, and from that time Titus 
shall go before me into Paradise.” 


The crucifixion of the two thieves under the 
names of Dimas and Gestas is thus described in 
chaps. vi. and vii. of The Gospel of Nicodemus ; 
or, Acts of Pontius Pilate :— 

“ Then Pilate commanded Jesus to be brought before 
him, and spake to him in the following words ; Thy own 
nation hath charged thee as making thyself a king; 
wherefore I Herod sentence thee to be whipped accord- 
ing to the laws of former governors ; and that thou be 
first bound then hanged upon a cross in that place where 
thou art now a prisoner; and also two criminals with 
thee, whose names are Dimas and Gestas. Then Jesus 
went out of the hall, and the two thieves with him; 
And when they came to the place which is called Gol- 
gotha, they stript him of his raiment, and girt him about 
with a linen cloth, and put a crown of thorns upon his 
head, and put a reed in his hand. And in like manner 
did they to the thieves who were crucified with him, 
Dimas on his right hand, and Gestas on his left.....But 
one of the two thieves who were crucified with Jesus, 
whose name was Gestas, said to Jesus, If thou art the 
Christ, deliver thyself and us. But the thief who was 
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crucified on his right hand, whose name was Dimas, 
answering, rebuked him, and said, Dost not thou fear 
God, who art condemned to this punishment? We 
indeed receive rightly and justly the demerit of our 
actions; but this Jesus, what evil hath he done? After 
this, groaning, he said to Jesus, Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom. Jesus, answering, 
said to him, Verily I say unto thee, that this day thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise.” 

The only authority I have for the following 
story of the earliest days of Dimas, Demas, 
Dysmas, otherwise Titus, is the pamphlet, on the 
subject of Mr. Long’s “Anno Domini,” distri- 
buted in the room in Bond Street, where that 
picture of the flight into Egypt is exhibited :— 

“The eyes of the Virgin are not attracted by these 
children—her glance rests with tender pity on the despair- 
ing mother and her dying child, for whom the idols are 
of no avail. This circumstance is suggested by the 
legend that, when the Holy Family entered Egypt, the 
Virgin took in her arms a sick child, who was thus 
restored to health. The child grew up to be a robber, 
and is identified with the repentant thief upon the cross 
who bears, in tradition, the name of Dysmas.” 

This legend is inconsistent with the account of 
the ultimately penitent thief given in the Gospel 
of the Infancy, which represents him as having 
“ Anno Domini” already grown up to be a robber. 
But the Gospel mentions various miraculous cures 
wrought by Mary in Egypt and elsewhere. 
Kituicrew. 


James tHe Novetist’s “Fisnerman oF 
Scuarrnovur” §, ix. 369).—At the time that 
this popular novelist was bringing out his interest- 
ing series of historical romances, the return of 
every new year produced a plentiful crop of 
ephemeral gift-books, keepsakes, annuals, et hoc 
genus omne, to which the best writers of the day 
did not disdain to contribute poems, tales, &c. 
May not the “ petit roman” translated into French 
by Dépret, be found in one of these; or may not 
Dépret have altered entirely the title of the tale, 
as in some of the translations of the Waverley 
Novels, The Heart of Midlothian has become Les 
Prisons d’Edinbourg; Old Mortality, Les Puri- 
tains d’Ecosse; Quentin Durward, Charles le 
Téméraire, &c.? E. McC—. 


Rerormapes (6 ix. 348).—Mr. Wattace 
will find the word reformadoes, used by Bunyan in 
his Holy War, defined by Nares (Glossary, vol. ii. 

731) as “a military term, borrowed from the 

panish, signifying an officer who for some disgrace 
is deprived of his command, but retains his rank 
and perhaps his pay. The French have reformé 
in the same sense.” Nares adds that the term has 
been sometimes used in an ecclesiastical sense for 
monks whose order had been reformed. Bunyan’s 
phrase, however, is to “ ride reformadoes,” which it is 
not easy to make agree with Nares’s definition. I am 
editing the Holy War for the Clarendon Press. I 
shall feel much obliged for any explanation or illus- 


tration of the phrase. As my pen is in my hand I will 
ask permission toaddalist of words, phrases, and pro- 
verbial expressions in the Holy War which I should 
be glad to have elucidated :—*‘ Sparrow blasted”; 
“To get shut of ”; “ As great as beggars”; “ Took 
pepper in the nose”; “I am persuaded that you 
are down boys”; ‘‘ They were clothed in sheep's 
russet”; “ Very rife and hot for religion”; “We 
have a foot in their dish”; “ Quat and close”; 
“To grammer and settle”; “To make stroy”; 
“To land up the gate”; “‘‘ Like to like,’ quoth 
the devil to the cobbler”; “ To get their children 
out of fit”; “ Unbelief was a nimble Jack,” 
Epmunp VENABLES. 

Precentory, Lincoln. 

[To get shut of” is a common Yorkshire phrase, 
signifying to get rid of.] 


In my edition of the Holy War (for the 
R.T.S.), ch. v. p. 97, s.@., for “those that rode 
reformades went about to encourage the captains,” 
there is substituted “and the volunteers went 
about to encourage the captains,” with the same 
marginal note, “ Angels.” The term volunteers is 
thus used to express the meaning of the Spanish 
reformado, the English reformade, which was 
common in English dictionaries before Johnson’s, 
but was omitted by him, and is thus explained. 
Blount’s Glossographia, 1681, has:— 

“ Reformado (Span.), reformed. Un capitan refor- 
mado, a reformed captain, one that having lost part of 
his men, has the rest taken from him and put under 
another, himself being either cashier'd, or continued in 
pay, either as an inferiour officer or common soldier, with 
double pay.” 

Coles, 1685, gives “ Reformado, Sp., an officer who 
(having lost his men) is either cashiered or put 
lower.” Bulloker, 1688, has: “ Reformado, an 
officer who, being out of command, is retained as 
a private soldier.” Bailey, 1755, explains the term 
as “an officer who having lost his men is continued 
in whole or half pay; a volunteer in a man of war.” 
He thus has the same word as that which is sub- 
stituted in the edition of the R.T.S.—volunteers. 
In Ainsworth, 1783, there is, “ A reformando [sic], 
Evocatus, accensus.” Worcester refers to B. 
Jonson, without giving the passage. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


The word is in Worcester’s Dictionary, with a 
reference to ‘‘ Cotton,” and as equivalent to “ Re- 
formado [Spanish], a military officer deprived of 
his command, but retaining his rank, and perhaps 
his pay ” (B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, 
IIL. ii. vol. i. p. 87, ed. Gifford). In the Die- 
tionary of the Spanish Academy, 1832, ‘ Refor- 
mado, que se aplica al oficial militar que no estd 
en actual ejercicio de su empleo, Emeritus.” 


“To ride Reformade” is like the phrase “to ride 
post ”; and Bunyan means that these, although no 
longer engaged in active service, rode to and fro to 
encourage the captains, those who were actively 
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engaged. Whether Bunyan held that men become 
angels after their earthly warfare is over, I do not 
know, although this passage might be held to 
imply it from his making the angels serve as 
reformades ; and Goldsmith adopts the notion in 
his inimitable Vicar of Wakefield, where the little 
ones console their father at the supposed death of 
Sophia: “‘And is not my sister an angel now, 
papa?’ cried the eldest ; ‘and why, then, are you 
sorry for her? I wish I were an angel, out of this 
frightful place, if my papa were with me.’” 
W. E. 

“ Reformado, or Reformed Officer, an Officer whose 
Company or Troop is disbanded, and yet he continu’d 
in whole or half Pay; still being in the way of Prefer- 
ment, and keeping his Right of Seniority: Also a gentle- 
man who serves as a Volunteer in a Man of War, in 
order to learn Experience, and succeed the Principal 
officers." — The New World of Words, 1720. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Coles’s Dictionary (1714) has, “ Reformado, Sp., 
an officer who (having lost his men) is either 
cashiered or put lower.” 

Epwarp H. Marswaut, M.A. 


Sicte Boones (6" S. ix. 349).—In the Returns 
of the Alien Priory of Ravendale, in Lincolnshire, 
3 Ric. IL, a.v. 1380, printed in the volume of the 
United Architectural Societies for 1878, is the 
following: “ Et sunt ibidem xiiij opera autumpnalia 
vocata sikelbones proveniencia de xiiij tenentibus, 
quorum quilibet tenens faciet unum opus ad cibum 


domini, precium operis ultra reprisas ; ij* iiij4.” 


servant or tenant. Sicklebones therefore doubtless 
denoted an assigned portion to be reaped accord- 
ing to tenure, the plyer of the sickle being mean- 
time fed by the lord. E. VENABLES. 


“*Sickleboons,’ near Sneaton, in this neighbourhood, 
was doubtless once an assigned portion of land to be 
reaped by the farm-holder for the proprietor, as part of 
the agreement by which the former held his tenure.”— 
Robinson's Yorkshire Words collected in Whitby, p. 18, 


W. C. B. 


Boon-pars (6" S. iii. 449; iv. 13, 55, 358, 545; 
v. 37).—I find in Lancashire the word boon is used 
to form part of a compound word other than boon- 
day, for thus runs a paragraph in the Monthly 
Magazine of 1801 :— 

“Mr. Thomas Payne, of Orrel, near Liverpool, having 
lately taken the Stand Park of the present Earl of 
Sefton, several of his neighbours gave him a day of 
boon-work with their ploughs, on his first entrance on the 
farm. On this occasion, 79 ploughs were at work at 
8 o'clock (each team consisted of 3 horses, all prime 
cattle), and in 6 hours 80 statate acres were ploughed. 
Ribbands were given to the plough-boys with this 
Plough” *Staud-Park, Dec. 1, 1800, “Success to the 


Rozsert M. Tuavrcoop. 


Grace 1n Hatt (6 §, ix. 369).— Bliss, in 
his Reliquie Hearniane, Appendix v., printed 
all the Latin graces of the various colleges. They 
have mostly shrunk into “ Benedictus benedicat,” 
so it is as well they are preserved. Bliss printed 
of his two volumes (by subscription I think) a very 
small impression, with a view to the copies becoming 
rare and valuable. But in 1869 a nice reprint of 
it was brought out by Mr. John Russell Smith of 
Soho Square. Gisses Rieavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


The college graces are printed at length, with 
great attention to accuracy, in Appendix v. vol. iii. 
of the Reliquie Hearniane, edited by Dr. Bliss, 
and occupy the pages from 17 to 30 in the second 
edition, London, Russell Smith, 1869. 

Ep. Marsiatt. 


The grace in hall in my day at Oxford varied 
but little in different colleges, if I remember right. 
In Balliol College it ran thus in alternate versicles, 
The first of each couplet was said by the Scholar, 
and the Fellows at the high table made the re- 
sponses :— 

Schol. Benedictus eat Deus in donis suis, 

Resp. Et sanctis in omnibus operibus suis, 

S. Sit nomen Domini benedictum. 

R. Ex hoc tempore et usque in szcula, 

S. Tribuere digneris, Domine Deus, nobis omnibus 
bona facientibus, ob sanctum tuum nomen, vitam 
seternam. 

R. Amen, 

S. In memoria zeterna erit justus. 

R. Ab auditione mala nunquam timebit. 

S. Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 

R. Qui fecit czelum et terras. 

8. Justorum anime in manibus Dei sunt. 

R. Ne tangant eos instrumenta nequitia. 

S. Funde, quesumus, Domine Deus, in mentes nostras 
gratiam tuam, ut tuis hisce donis, datis a Johanne Bal- 
liolo et Dervorgilla uxore, rite ad tuam gloriam utentes, 
in vitam una cum omnibus fidelibus resurgamus, per 
Jesum Christum Dominum Nostrum. 

. Amen. 

S. Deus pro infinita sua clementia, ecclesia unitatem 
et concordium concedat, reginam conservet, pacemque 
huic regno populoque Christiano largiatur per Jesum 
Christum Dominum nostrum, 

Amen. 


It may interest the readers of “ N. & Q.” to learn 
that the above grace is almost verbatim the same 
as that in use in Roman Catholic colleges and 


monasteries to the present day. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

See 2™¢ S. xi. 48, 96; 4S. iii. 176, where it 
is pointed out that the Graces have been printed 
in an appendix to the Reliquie Hearniane. 

Fama, 

Can any reader give me the Latin of the grace 
used in Hatfield Hall, Darham? I have heard that 
the same form is used in passing round the — 

EX. 
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Bossver (6 ix. 387).—Surely the meaning 
of this passage is clear enough. Bossuet sets forth 
the grief which Spain felt and the tears she shed 
when losing Maria Theresa on her marriage. He 
then shows how much more reason both France 
and Spain had for grief and tears at her death. 
But, he exclaims, let us be silent. My place is 
not to draw tears from your eyes. I have to teach 
lessons to your hearts. “ Taisons-nous, ce n’est pas 
des larmes que je veux tirer de vos yeux. Je pose 
les fondemens des instructions que je veux graver 
dans vos ceurs.” The italics are mine. 

Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 

[The Rev. W. BE. Bucxtey, Mr. Henny Arttwett, 
the Rev. C. F.S. Warren, M.A., Mr. C. A. Warp. and 
Ma, W. J, Greenstaeet, B.A., write to the same effect. } 


Dissentine Reotsters (6 ix. 309, 415).— 
Gray’s Inn Chapel, the Rolls Chapel, St. John’s, 
Bedford Row, and Sir George Wheler’s chapel 
were not Dissenters’ chapels, but belonged to the 
Church of England. r. Williams's Library, 
formerly in Red Cross Street, was removed several 
years since to one of the streets between Tottenham 
Court Road and Gower Street. 

[The precise address of Dr. Williams's Library is 16, 
Grafton Street East, Gower Street, W.C.] 


With regard to Mr. Sawrer’s note at the 
latter reference, it seems worth while to state that 
the original registers of the Quakers are kept at 
Somerset House, and the index to these registers at 
Devonshire House. Artnur T. Winy. 


Ta. (6" ix. 409).—Surely Dr. 
Nicnotson has overshot himself. The dross is 
gainful, not in itself, but because Sol gains from 
it. He tithes the fens, gains from the mine-dross, 
devours the ivy-sap—evaporates, in short, the 
moisture of all three. There is no mystery, nor 
does Nash characterize the dross except as it con- 
cerns Sol. OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Greek Mortoes ror Stasie anv Dairy (6% 
8. ix. 348).—Motto for a dairy :— 
Adyos dyyea Sever. 
Somer, Iliad, ii, 471. 
Motto for a stable :— ° 
émt parvy. 
Of. ib., vi. 506. 
P. J. F. 


Tar Eriscorat Wie (6 §. iv. 427, 493, 546 ; 
v. 36, 173, 296).—If I may be allowed to refer to 
your columns so far as two years back, I would 
place on record the following extract from Mr. T. 
Archer's work on Mr. Gladstone and his Con- 
temporaries as more circumstantial than any of 
the “ Notes” or “‘ Replies” above mentioned, and 
as strongly corroborating the communication of Mr. 


Joun Cotesgoox. Mr. Archer writes of Bishop 
Blomfield :— 


“ Sir George Sinclair once asked him if there was — | 
message that he could deliver for him to King Wil- 
liam IV. The bold bishop, taking advantage of the 
heat of the weather, said, ‘Pray present my duty to 
his Majesty, and say that I find my Episcopal wig very 
inconvenient, and I hope, if I should be forced to lay it 
aside, his Majesty will hold me guiltless of any breach 
of court order.’ The good-natured king at once sent a 
message to Blomfield, saying, ‘ Do not wear a wig on my 
account. I dislike the wig, and should be pleased to see 
the whole bench of bishops wear their own hair.’” 


Mr. Archer adds, ‘‘ Blomfield immediately gave 
up the wig, and other bishops followed suit, until 
the whole episcopal bench went wigless.” If Mr, 
Archer is a trustworthy recorder of facts, this 
seems to settle the question. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Grascow Directory, &c. S, ix. 9, 73).— 


View of the City of Glasgow, 1736. By Jn. McUre, 
alias Campbell. 

Wm. Hamilton's Description of the Sheriffdom of 
Lanark and Renfrew. 

History of Glasgow. By Jn. Gibson. 1777. 

Joseph Irving’s Dumbartonshire. 1860. There is a 
later edition. 

Literary History of Glasgow in last Century. 1831. 

Burgh Records, City of Glasgow, 1573-81. 1832. 

Glasgow Registrum Episcopatus, 

Andrew Brown’s History of Glasgow. 1795. 

James Denholm’s History of Glasgow. 1798. 

Autobiography of Rt. Reid, Glasgow baillie. 1865. 

Old Glasgow. By And. McGeorge. 

Memorabilia of the City of Glasgow in 1738, 1868. 

Glasgow Town Hospital. 1742. 

Great Mob at Glasgow. 1779. 

Excerpts from the Presbytery of Glasgow. 1762. 

Photographs of the old County Houses of Glasgow 
Gentry. 1870. 

Cleland’s Annals of Glasgow. 1816. 

History of Glasgow. By Js. Pagan. 1847. 

Glasgow and its Bursaries. By John Strang. 

Glasgow Past and Present. By Senex (Rt. Reid), 
Aliquis,and I. B. 1851-6. 

Glasgow, Memorabilia of, 1588-1750. Printed by 
MacLehose. 1868. 

History of Rutherglen, a Suburb of Glasgow. By 
David Ure. 


Burnham, Bucks. 


Trre (6% §S. ix. 389).—It was George 
II.’s son Frederick, Prince of Wales, who was 
Prince Tite or Titi. A history of the prince under 
this name, either by himself or his secretary, James 
Ralph, was suppressed by the Government and 
never published. See Macaulay’s Essay on Croker’s 

also Allibone’s Dictionary, s.v. Ralph. 
C. F. 8. W. 

The name Prince Tite refers, of course, to Ralph’s 

famous pamphlet, Mémoires de Prince Titi. 


M. Givcnrist. 


It was the Prince of Wales, and not George II., 
his father, who was called Prince Titi. Ds, 
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Brewer will find all about it in p. Ixi of the 
Preface to Lord Hervey’s Memoirs (1848). The 
French book and Mrs, yon be translation, both 
of which I were published in 1736. 
Heyry H. Gisss. 
St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 


Perer Vowet (6% S, ix. 348).—I fear I 
cannot give any satisfactory reply to the first 
of your correspondent’s query, as I do not 

ow anything about Peter Vowel; but his query 
opens up another, which I should like myself to 
have some information upon, and which also may 
help to correct an error in Burke’s Extinct Baro- 
netage concerning the Hele family. Henry Elwes, 
of Grove House, Fulham, Esq., in his will, dated 
May 19, 1677 (who, being admitted a student of 
the Inner Temple Jan. 28, 1632, may be presumed 
to have had knowledge of what he was writing 
about), makes a bequest to his “niece Mrs. 
Elizabeth Vowell, eldest daughter of my late 
brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Hele, Bart., deceased, 
5001. and my gold watch, now in the hands of Mr. 
Robt. Seignor, a watchmaker”; also to his “niece 
Mrs. Honour Houghmore, second daughter of Sir 
Thos. Hele, 500/.”; also to “ John Curzon, Esq., 
sonne and heire of Sir Thomas Curzon, of Water- 
perry, in co. Oxon., Bart., 1001.” Now if we turn 
to Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetage, 1844, 
we find, under “ Hele,” that “Sir Thomas Hele’s 
second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Curzon of 
Oxfordshire, by whom, who died in 1646, and was 
buried in Holberton Church 14th of March in that 


year, he had two sons (to survive youth) and two 
daughters, viz.,” &c. The daughters are described 
as Elizabeth, wife of Richard Fowell, Esq., of 
Blackhall and Diptford Down, in Devon, and 
Honor, wife first of Gregory Huckmore, Esq., of 
Buckland Baron, in Devon, and secondly Sir 
Richard Bonithorn, Knt., of Carclew, in Cornwall. 
Now, as a matter of fact, Sir Thomas Hele’s second 
wife was Elizabeth Elwes, own sister to the 
above Henry Elwes, and they were married at 
Kensington July 16, 1632, the mistake of the 
name Curzon occurring, no doubt, from Henry 
Elwes’s mother, Susan Creswell, after the death of 
his father, Edward Elwes, in 1623, her first hus- 
band, marrying secondly Sir John Curzon, of 
Waterperry, in co. Oxford, a marriage also not 
mentioned in Burke’s. Extinct Baronetage, though 
there is plenty of proof of it. She was probably 
his second wife. 

The questions arising from the above facts are 
(1) Were the Vowell and Fowell families of one 
and the same origin, and (2) Was the name of the 
first husband of Honour Hele spelt Huckmore or 
Houghmore? If the Vowell and Fowell families 
were one and the same, your correspondent might 
possibly claim to be connected with the Fowells of 
Devonshire (see Burke’s Hist, of Commoners), 
vol. iv. p. 424). 

Henry Elwes, by his will, also leaves to his 
cousin Jane Hele, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Samuel Hele, late of Fieet Damerell, co. Devon, 
Bart., deceased, 1,000/. His pedigree runs as 


follows :— 


Geoffrey Elwes (fourth and youngest son=Elizabeth, dau. and eventually sole heiress 


of William Elwes, of Askham, co. co 
Alderman and citizen of London, d, 161 


of Robert Gabott, of Acton Burnell, co, 
Salop, d, 1625, 


1, Edward Elwes of London, eldest=-Susan, dau. of Richard Creswell,—2. Sir John Curzon,of Other 
of Barneshurst, co, Stafford.  Waterperry, co, Oxon, _ issue. 


son and heir, d, 1623. 


Henry Elwes, of Grove House, Fulham, re Elizabeth, A. surviving dau., mar. 
1677. Kensington, July 16, 1682, d, 1646. 


only surviving son and heir, d. unmar. 


Thomas Hele, of Fleet, 
Devon, Bart., d, 1670, 


| 
Sir Samuel Hele==Mary Hun- Sir Henry, heir Elizabeth, wife to Honour, wife, 1, to Gregory Hough- 
heir to his father, gerford, to his brother, Richard Vowell more or Huckmore, and, 2, to Sir 


a, 1672/3. d. s.p. 


or Fowell. Richard Bonithorn. 


Jane, only dau. and h.—Sir Arthur Shene, Bart., jon 


There is a “ pedigree of John Voell als Hooker, | 


of Exon., Gent., taken out of the office of Armes 
4.D, 1597, and (partially) continued since,” oppo- 
site to vol. i. p. evi of Keble’s Hooker, Ox., Cl. 
Pr., 1836, which was communicated by the Rev. 
Mr. Oliver, of Exeter. It appears there was a 
Peter Voell, the son of John Vowell, als Hooker, 


and that his second wife, Anastis, was daughter 


D. G. ©. E. 


Mr. Peter Vowel may possibly have been con- 
nected with another fellow sufferer of the same 
family if the following be true. Mr. Garrick, going 
up Holborn when a great mob was gathered together 
to see a criminal pass to Tyburn, asked Mr. Lockyer 
Davis, who was standing at his shop-door, what 
was the name of the person going to his fatal exit, 
and what was his crime. Mr, Davis told him his 


of Edw, Bridgeman, of Exon, Ep, Marsa, | Dame was Vowel, and his crime forgery. “ Ah,” 
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said Garrick, “do you know which of the Vowels 
it is? for there are several of that name. I am 
very glad, however, that it is neither U nor I.” 

E. L. Buancuarp. 


Rococo (1* S. i. 321, 356; ii. 276; vii. 627; 
4 §. iv. 158, 241; vi. 234; 6S, ix. 166, 271, 
376).—The object of my note was not to propound 
an origin for barocco (I only mentioned one in- 
cidentally, and did not “‘ assert it positively ”), but 
to point out the mistake of making rococo a climax 

No doubt Mr. Warp is right and I am wrong 
as to the original use of the word barocco. But 
Sir J. Picron pronounces magisterially that there 
is no connexion between the two words, Yet his 
column on the subject, far from supporting his 
pronouncement, tends to support their intimate 
relationship. He points out (1) that “rococo is of 
comparatively recent origin” (probably he meant 
to say recent use, as until the origin is established 
it is hard to say whether it is recent or not; this 
by the way), and this tells in favour of its having 
been at Jeast preceded by barocco, which, by Mr. 
Wanrop's showing, was obviously earlier in use ; (2) 
that though rococo may have superseded the term 
rocaille, yet that Littré’s derivation of the one 
from the other is “ not probable,” and Me. Warp 
also says that Littré is “probably wrong”: no 
doubt he is wrong; the French would not suddenly 
give an Italian termination to a word already 
established ; (3) and, correctly, that the form of the 
word indicates an Italian origin. And yet, after all 
this, he returns to the idea he appeared to have given 
up, and reiterates that barocco and rococo ‘‘ have 
nothing incommon”! Any one, however, who is 
acquainted with French and Italian by familiar 
use of the languages, and not merely by occasional 
reference to a dictionary, well knows that the two 
words have everything in common, and are actual 
equivalents and corresponding terms, and will 
doubtless agree with me in believing that the 
latter is the late French form of the former. By 
uselessly mixing Vignola up with the question (he 
would have been more excusable if he had sug- 

ested Federigo Baroccio, the painter), Sir J. 

1cTon gratuitously knocks himself against the 
inevitable stumbling- block of those who are 
ieee | practised in Italian—the right places 
of ¢ and R. H. Busx. 


Tue (6" ix. 348).—Without know- 
ing what idea Mr. Watrorp attributes to the 
Puritans this question cannot be answered 
properly. A Puritan, in Church of England 

ance, is one who opposes traditional formality 
as established by Queen Elizabeth. Limited to 
that sense, the Sabbath used for Sunday is older, 
inasmuch as it is so used in the Homilies of the 
English Church, first published, I think, in 1547, 
before Elizabeth came to the throne. But there are 


proclamations against the Puritans so far back ag 
April 30, 1337. John Ley, Pastor of Great Bud- 
worth, wrote Sunday a Sabbath, 1641. He con- 
tends it may be so used, and he elaborately proves 
it against Dr. Pocklington, and as it means rest, 
aud Sunday is the Christian day of rest, I think 
he is right, and that it was so used before 
Puritanism was thought of. C. A. Warp, 
Haverstock Hill. 


Hensnaw (6% §. ix. 349, 368, 376).—No 
Charles Henshaw who could have died in 1726 
occurs in the list of Lord Mayors of London given 
in Noorthouck’s History. W. D. Sweertrne, 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Coptine (6" S. ix. 209, 278, 335).—Pray per- 
mit me to say that the codling is not another 
name for the ling, which fish is well known upon 
the north-east coast, and in the spring is preferred 
by gourmets to the cod. The codling is not the 
young of the cod, being a distinct species; so, I 
fear me, we revert at present to the original ques- 
tion, What species of fish is a codling ? 

Eporacum, 


Cominc or Ace (6% §S, ix. 169, 378),— 
Blackstone’s age of puberty in the male is four- 
teen, in the female twelve (i. 436, ed. 1773), 
Blackstone also says that these ages of consent 
are founded on civil law. But the Canon Law, 
and be quotes the Decretals, is, to my thinking, 
much more rational In the case of those who 
are habiles ad matrimonium the marriage is good, 
no matter what the age may be. Even in the 
jumble of British law, if at that age they consent 
to remain together they need not be remarried. 
Thomas Wood, LL.D., who wrote on law 1728, 
and was the authority before Blackstone, says the 
same thing. C. A. Warp, 

Haverstock Hill. 


Women with Mate Caristian Names (6% 
8. ix. 186, 335).—From my own experience I can 
repeat Mr. Moorr’s case, only without the good 
excuse. Some thirty years ago a Scotch woman, 
coming to consult my father, then in practice as 
a surgeon in Devonshire, was asked her Christian 
name, and gave it as Charles, When pressed for 
a reason, she could give none better than “ My 
father willed it sae.” I also know a charwoman 
who rejoices in the Christian name of Mailliw. 
She has an excellent explanation, to wit, that her 
father had made up his mind for a boy before she 
was born, and had settled that that boy should be 
called William. The mother consented about the 
name, but practically protested in regard to the 
sex; for, as my informant says, “ You see, when! 
come into the world I was a gal; but mother says, 
* Never mind, we’ll have her William, after all, 
only we’ll spell it backwards, Mailliw’” (pro 
nounced Mailew). H. Boxroy Forma. 
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“ 1643, Dec. 13. Ann Clay and John Platt, two 
souldiers, were buried.” —Parish Registers, North- 
wingfield, Derbyshire. 

“1795. Died Miss Peter Craufurd, daughter of 
the late George, author of the Peerage of Scotland” 
(Scots Mag.). M. Givcarist. 

Burnham, Bucks. 


In the chancel of the church of SS. Simon and 
Jude, Norwich, there is an inscription ona slab 
to the memory of “ William-Maria, the wife of 
William White.” Wm. Vincent. 

Belle Vue Rise, Norwich, 


Grey an Untuckxy Cotovr (6" ix. 266). 
—Having been bred and born in the centre of 
the Yorkshire racing stables, I never heard of a 

y race horse being an unlucky horse, although 
f frankly admit I have known few successful grey 
horses on the turf. At this moment I can only 
recall to my memory Grey Momus, Chanticleer, 
and Grey Tommy. The fact is the more singular 
that the grey Arabs are by far the best horses, 
Certainly at Waterloo the grey horses were not 
unlucky so far as Britain is concerned, as Napoleon 
cursed the Scots Greys when they crowned that 
victory. Esoracum. 


Hyrvep (6" §. ix. 390).—This word, under 
the form hayned or hained, is used in several 
English counties, and also in Scotland and the 
north of Ireland. The primary idea of the word 
seems to be to protect with a hedge, and then, by 
extension of meaning, to “ stint ” (to use a Northern 
expression), 4.¢., to preserve from being pastured 
in the case of a field, and, lastly, to save in a 
penurious manner. Etymologically the word is 
connected with A.-S. haga, a place fenced in ; 
hege, a hedge, fence ; Icel. hegna, to fence, protect; 
Dan. hegn, hedge, fence, &c. 

F.-C, Birxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Derived from hurn or hyrn (Saxon), a corner, 
See Coles’s Eng. Dict. E. F. B, 


Nores on Mr. A. Suyrne Pater’s “ Forx- 
Errmotocy” (6" ix. 303, 391).—7. Sounder, 
& wild boar, is no doubt, as suggested, akin to 
A.-S. sunor,a herd. But there was also an A -S. 
son, @ boar; as Ettmiiller (p. 652) cites, “Qui 
serofas sex cum verre, quod dicunt son, furatus 
est” (Leg. Angl.) ; compare sonarpair, the leader 
of the herd, a boar. This writer thinks that by 
sunor was properly signified those animals which 
were offered as sacrifices, connecting it with A.-S. 
s0na, suona, propitiation. But were boars and 
Swine used for this purpose ? 

10. Gabriel hounds.—It is difficult to conceive 
how country folk could have heard of a Low Lat. 
gabbares ; but it is also hard to believe that if they 
in the first instance had spoken of “gabble hounds” 


(like Leeds “gabble retchet” for gabble raches) 
they afterwards converted the word, as Mr, 
Maruew thinks, into the more learned and less 
familiar Gabriel hounds. Besides, it is important 
to observe that the oldest form of the expression 
with which we are acquainted is Gabrielle rache 
or Gabriel raches (rache=hound), which is given 
in the Catholicon Anglicum, dated 1483, with the 
curious gloss camalion (apparently—=chameleon). 
A. Suyrne Pacmer. 


Curious Boox-Piate (6 §. ix.-308).—The 
book-plate of John Collet, noticed by Mar. 
Bucktey, is found also in a small tract “Of a 
Contemplative Life,” written by a Roman Catholic, 
which is numbered as C. 578 among the Rawlin- 
son MSS. in the Bodleian Library. I have printed 
the inscription in the Catalogue of those MSS., 
vol. ii. col. 311. I find from my index to that 
Catalogue that a John Collett, of Little Gidding, 
was appointed steward of Sawtry and other 
manors in Huntingdonshire in 1628, and that 
John and Thomas Qollett were members of the 
Middle Temple between 1656 and 1674. Johnowned 
lands and houses at Highgate, and Thomas was 
steward of the manor of Cantlowes. Letters of 
administration were granted to the widow of the 
latter April 12, 1675. W. D. Macray. 

Witney. 


The once opulent family of Collet, or Colet, re- 
sided at The Hall, Wendover, Bucks, for many 
generations, from the time of John Colet, mercer, 
of London, who died in 1461, and was son of 
Robert Colet, of Wendover, temp. Henry VI. He 
left by his wife Alice three sons, Robert, John, 
and Jeffery. Sir Henry Colet, his brother, was 
mercer and Lord Mayor of London in 1486 and 
1495. He died in 1510, and was buried at St, 
Dunstan’s, Stepney, with these arms on his monu- 
ment: §., a chevron engrailed between three 
hounds trippant arg. as many anonulets of the 
field, impaling gu., two swords saltire-wise arg., 
hilted or, in chief, the letter D of the field. He 
married Christina Knevit, by whom he had eleven 
sons and eleven daughters, of whom the eldest, 
John, born 1466, was the eminent Dean of St. 
Paul’s and the founder of that school. Wood says 
“he was accounted one of the lights of learning 
of his time, and therefore entirely beloved of 
Erasmus, who wrote his life.” He died in 1519, 
Sir James Collett, Sheriff of London, was knighted 
1697. He married Elizabeth, widow of Nicholas 
Skynner. Mr. William Collet, born at Over, in 
Cambs, was Chief Clerk of the Records in the 
Tower under Sir John Burroughs in 1638. He 
died, “to the great grief of all antiquaries,” in 
1644. In 1661 there was a Mr. John Colet (a 
relation of the Dean’s), a student in the Temple, 
and he and his father had been Commoners at 
Clare Hall, Cambs, Thomas Colet, “a worthy 
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patriot of the City of London,” who dying in 
1703 was buried in the Church of St. Magnus, 
seems also by his arms to have been of the same 
family. Constance Russet, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

For particulars of John Collet and his family 
see “N, & Q.,” 3°¢ S. iv. 47, 94; also the Heralds’ 
Visitation of Middlesex, 1664, under “ Collett of 
Highgate.” J. C. 


Remarkaste Monvumentat Inscription (6" 
8. ix. 286).—The inscription given by Anon. I 
copied some twenty-four or twenty-five years ago 
from Mrs. Stone’s God’s Acre, a well-known book 
at the time. I append an inscription from the 
only mural monument in the chancel of Witton 
Church, near North Walsham, Norfolk, equally 
remarkable with the one in Horsleydown Church: 


“ Elizabeth Norris wife of John Norris 
Esq’ and only daughter of John Playters 
of Yelverton Esq" left this world on Dee, 
1“ 1769 in the 25 year of her age. 


And is your poor Husband reserved 

to this ffice? ah, that THRUTH now 

descended to save me from it. 

So beautiful, with such a character 

of meaning, so very innocent, with 

eo much animation, She looked 

like Nature in the world’s first Spring. 

Talents inventive, discerning, Judi- 

cious, Eloquent ; rare combination ! 

She was always NEW, Enchanting 

with Magic all her OWN, by her 

heart I felt myself perpetually 

reminded of the Picture (13 1* Cor.) 

which I once drew of Charity ; but 

there was one feature more proper- 

ly the same than like—Seeketh 

not her own—and as to her 

religious temper it was exactly 

this, resigned when ills betide, 

Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleased with favors given. 
TRUTH 

Now, Truth, if thou can’st add, 

this Prize of Heaven, was bestowed 

upon a man who knew its Value 

be that his Epitaph. 


John Norris 
left this world the 5 Jan’ 1777 


aet 43 
Death is swallowed up in Victory. 
Sterne 


Shakespeare 
Holy Bible 
Sherlock,” 

The Elizabeth Norris named was the mother of 
Charlotte Laura, Lady Wodehouse (through whom 
the Witton estate came into the Wodehouse family), 
the grandmother of the present Earl of Kimberley. 
The inscription is taken from a rough copy made 
twenty-six years ago. Wa. Vincent. 

Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Tave Dares or tHe Deatn or 
(6" S, ix. 301, 379, 413).—Mnr. W. 'T, 


Lyww has made me say “that the moon was, 
indeed, full on Jan. 9, B.c. 8, but was new on 
March 12, B.c. 4, so that there could not have been 
an eclipse of the moon on the latter date.” My 
words were not “ March 12, z.c. 4,” but, as Josephus 
says, “ three years before” a.p. 1, which was B.c, 3, 
I find by going over the work again that March 12 
should be March 22. It will, however, make no 
difference to the result, as the moon would be six 
to seven days old on March 12; still there could 
be no eclipse. The epacts of the “three years” 
previous to A.D. 1 were 7 for B.c. 3, 18 for B.c. 2, 
and 29 for B.c. 1 (leap year). The dominical 
letters, supposing them to have existed, would have 
been F, E, DC. The golden letters any one can 
find out who wishes to calculate the moon thereby, 
E. Copsam Brewer. 


Gorner Woop (6 S. ix. 227).—Adam Olarke, 
after Bochart, argues for cypress—(1) from the 
near resemblance in the words; (2) from the 
cypress being exempt from worms and rot ; (3) from 
its common use for shipbuilding ; (4) and from its 
abounding in Assyria. He adds, “ The Syriac and 
Arabic trifle with the word, rendering it wicker 
work, as if the Ark had been a great basket!” Dr. 
Samuel Lee, after Gesenius, “‘ Most probably some 
such wood as pitch-pine.” Mr. T. E. Browne 
(Smith’s Bibl. Dict.) mentions a tradition in Euty- 
chius that the Ark was made of the wood sadj, or 
Juniperus sabina, a species of cypress. Probably, 
therefore, Mr. Lywn’s question is to be answered 
affirmatively, gopher=cyper(issos). G. L. F. 

San Remo, 


Mr. Lyww wishes to know whether xvrdpuraos 
has a Semitic origin, and whether gopher is con- 
nected with it. May I refer him to the words of 
Renan? In his Histoire Générale des Langues 
Sémitiques, p. 205, that writer tells us: “ Les mots 
empruntés anciennement par les langues indo- 
européennes, et en particulier par le grec, aux 
langues sémitiques, sont: (a) Des noms de végé- 
taux et de substances, venus pour la plupart de 
YOrient en Occident: (inter alia) 153 =«xurd- 
percos, cupressus.” See Gesenius, Gesch. der Hebr. 
Spr., § 18, 1; Monum. Phen., p. 383, &c. 

Hivperic Farenp, F.LS. 

Brackley, Northants, 


Dovste Caristran Names §, vii. 119, 
172; viii. 153, 273, 371)—I note that in Mac- 
kenzie’s Imperial Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
graphy that prolific writer John Henry Alsted 
is said to have been born in 1588. Is not this the 


earliest instance of a double Christian name im 
England ? 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 
[Alsted was a German, born at Ballersbach, near 
Herborn, Nassau. His name was Johann Heinrich, 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 


John Henry, and has, accordingly, nothing to do with 
| England. "Hiis Latin d ius, furnished 


enomination, Alstedius, f 
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the anagram “ Sedulitas,” indicative of his industry and 
fecundity.) 

The subjoined example of an early double 
Christian name is that to which I referred in 
my former communication (6" 8S. viii. 274). It 
may be found in the First Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, p. 106. It is said to be 
abstracted from the Convocation Books in the 
custody of the Corporation of Wells, 28 Henry VI. 
(1450-1): “ The election of William Edmunds and 
William Thomas Mundi as burgesses to Parliament 
is entered.” The Report adds, “a singularly early 
instance of a double Christian name.” 

James Horsey. 

Quarr, 


Ectipses oF THE Sun (6% §, ix. 390). — On 
reference to L’ Art de Vérifier les Dates, I find that 
there was an eclipse of the sun (total in more 
southern latitudes, but only visible at the most as 
a small partial eclipse in England) on July 10, 
1600, the year of publication of the comedy re- 
ferred to by Dr. Br. Nicnotson. But I must 
confess it seems to me that the expression used in 
the lines quoted by him is far too vague to lead us 
to conclude that any actual eclipse is intended. 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Ir (6 S. ix. 306, 378).—Will it assist your 
correspondent if I say that I have examined an 
old Bible in my possession, printed in 1669, and 
there the words are given as “ it own,”&c.? Another 
of 1784 has the modern “ its own” in this verse. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep ix. 
“Stately thy walls, and holy are the prayers, 
Which day and night before thine a!tars rise.’’ 
Keble’s Christian Year, Seventeenth 
Sunday after Trinity. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
[The qrery is also answered by the Rev, A, Harrison, 
Mx, Boppixerox, and E. F. 


Miscellanecus: 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Reign of Henry VIIT., from his Accession to the 
Death of Wolsey. Reviewed and Illustrated from 
Original Documents by the late J. 8S. Brewer, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature and History in King’s 
College, London, Edited by James Gairdner. 2 vols. 
( Murray.) 

Four thoughtful and valuable prefaces, supplied by the 

late Prof. Brewer to successive volumes of Letters and 

Papers of the Reign of Henry V1/1., edited by him for 

the Master of the Rolls, have been united by Mr. Gaird- 

her into a continuous history. So careful and consecu- 
tive is the workmanship the severest scrutiny fails to 


detect any sign of joining, and the work thus obtained 
constitutes an important and an interesting contribution 
to our knowledze of a picturesque and a stirring epoch. | 


by the MSS. recently brought to knowledge or rendered 
available is known to historical students. The researches 
of Sefior Gayangos in Simancas, and those of the late 

wdon Brown in Venice, with other similar investi- 
gators, have rendered imperative the rewriting of the 
reigns of Henry VII. and his immediate successors. To 
this task Prof. Brewer has supplied an all-important 
contribution, Following the example of his distinguished 
chief, the late Sir Thomas Hardy, he disdains for his 
labours the name of history, declaring that his task was 
to ‘*show the bearings of these new materials upon 
history.” His work none the less, which is republished 
with the consent of the Lords of the Treasury, obtained 
on the condition that it should be stated that the pre- 
faces have no official character or authority, constitutes 
the best life of Wolsey our literature can boast. It is 
not, of course, surprising that Wolsey should be the fore- 
most figure in a history of the early years of Henry 
VIII. The extent, however, to which the cardinal 
dominates the epoch, and the manner in which beside him 
Henry sinks into comparative insignificance, cannot fail 
to impress the reader. The more closely, indeed, the 
subject is studied the more striking is the supremacy 
of the cardinal. Not very straightforward or noble 
appears his conduct of affairs, but it is at least astute 
and patriotic in the sense that it is animated by zeal for 
what he considers his country’s interests. Prof. Brewer, 
indeed, though he can scarcely escape the charge of 
being an apologist for Wolsey, and though he succeeds 
in his task of showing how potent for good was his in- 
fluence upon the king, perceives, though he does not 
care to dwell upon it, how shifty and Machiavellian was 
his diplomacy. In the negotiations with the various 
powers, and especially with the Emperor, first Maxi- 
milian and afterwards Charles, with Francis I., and with 
Charles, Duke of Bourbon, the feeling that England is 
throughout selfish and insincere is uppermost. Into the 
broad issues of Wolsey’s policy and into his method of 
maintaining the ascendency of England it is impossible 
to enter. Singularly picturesque is the account supplied 
by Prof. Brewer of the various joustings, pageants, and 
ceremonials of which the early reign of Henry VIII. is 
full, from the rejoicings at the birth of a royal prince, 
Jan. 1, 1511, when the king as Coour loyal, with Sir 
Edmund Nevill as Valliaunt desyr, the Earl of Devon- 
shire as Bon valoir, and Sir Thomas Knevet as Joyaux 
penser, held the lists against all comers, to the famous 
revelries of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Of various 
prominent characters of the epoch good likenesses are 
presented. Those who, like Skelton and Polydore Vergil, 
are enemies of the cardinal, find but scant consideration, 
Those, even, who, like Sir Robert Wingfield, contrive by 
obstinacy or stupidity to thwart the schemes of Wolsey, 
have praise grudgingly meted out tothem. The picture 
of Wingfield, however, with his white hair and beard, 
his quaint precision, conceit, and pedantry, and his 
guileless, upright, and gracious nature, is very striking. 
Of the undisguised wooing of Anne Boleyn a full account 
is given. Prof. Brewer, after quoting a passage from a 
letter of Henry, in which he says,“ No more to you at 
this time, mine own darling, but that a while I would 
we were together of an evening,” adds cynically, “as 
doubtless they had been more than once.” Sir Thomas 
More is naturally a favourite with Prof. Brewer, who 
is at some pains in dealing with his Utopia. It is 
pleasant to be able to rank the late preacher at the Rolls 
Chapel among the gonna of Rabelais, Of More’s 
Utopia he says, “ We readily concede that there is not 
to be found in the Utopia the wonderful invention, the 
inexhaustible wit, the profound learning, the broad 
farce, the abundant physical coarseness, the sarcasm and 


What a flood of light has been cast upon English history | unextinguishable laughter, the tenderest and profoundest 
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sentiments masquerading in grotesque and ludicrous 
shapes, the healthy vigorous humanity, overflowing at 
one time with clear and beautiful truths, and then anon 
stranded in pools of mud and filth, that are to be found 
in Rabelais” (vol. i. p. 288). Very striking is, too, the 
picture of the growing dislike of the people to Wolsey 
during his declining years, and of the defeat, disappoint- 
ment, and despair of his last moments. There is, indeed, 
every reason for contentment that these careful studies of 
English life and history should be separated from the 
bulky volumes in which they first appeared, and issued 
in this readable and attractive shape, Prof. Brewer is 
a partisan. He had, however, abundant insight as well 
ae determined and indefatigable industry, and this col- 
lection of his latest labours cannot do other than aug- 
ment his reputation. 


Mélusine is the fairy name of a valuable coadjutor of 
ours in the collection of folk-lore, fairy-lore, and popular 
superstitions and traditions of the orbis terrarum. The 
revival of this periodical, now once more published in 
Paris (6, Rue Foseé St. Bernard) asa monthly, beginning 
with April last, is a fact to which we desire to draw the 
attention of all students of folk-lore. Among the more 
specially interesting features of the April and May num- 
bers we may mention an inquiry into the names of the 
rainbow in all lands, by the editors, MM. Gaidoz and 
Rolland ; and an account of the popular superstitions in 
the Liber Scarapsus, by 8. Berger, who shows that 
southern Gaul, in the sixth century, is the earliest home 
and date that can at present be assigned to this interest- 
ing collection of church folk-lore, We look forward 
with pl e to frequent visits from Mélusine. 


Mr. F. Manan has reprinted in a separate form his 
valuable and interesting Bibliography of Dr. Henry 
Sacheverell, first published in the Bibliographer. Some 
additions have been made to the volume, which con- 
stitutes a desirable possession. 


Lady Macbeth: a Study, by M. Leigh Noel (Wyman 
& Sons), deals with the guilt of Lady Macbeth. We 
cannot accept all the author's conclusions, but appreciate 
the ingenuity of the defence. 


Ye Oldest Diarie of Englysshe Travell, being the 
hitherto unpublished narrative of the pilgrimage of Sir 
Richard Torkington to Jerusalem in 1517, edited b 
W. J. Loftie, F.S.A. (Field & Tuer), is a volume of hig 
interest to the antiquary. It is the most important 
addition yet made to the “ Vellum-Parchment Series” of 
Messrs. Field & Tuer. 


In Part VII. of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodies appears a 
series of parodies of The Burial of Sir John More, one of 
which, said to have been written by Thomas Hood, first 
saw the light in “ N, & Q.,” 4°" 8. i. 601. 

In such words as “ Architecture,” which appears in 
Part V., Cassell’s Encyclopedic Dictionary shows its 
title to the qualifying adjective. “ Aryan,” a difficult 
subject, is very carefully treated. 

Mr. Tratrit’s “ Two Centuries of Bath,” in the English 
Illustrated Magazine, is excellent as regards letterpress 
and illustrations, Mr. Sutherland Edwards and Mr. 
Henry James are among the contributors.—Mr. Payn’s 
“ Literary Recollections,” contributed to the CornAill, 
deals with Dickens, C. 8. C(alverley), and Robert Cham- 
bers. This month's instalment is admirably humorous. 
—Mr. F. Anstey, the author of Vice Versd, contributes 
to Longman’s a story entitled “Shut Out.”—In Ali the 

Year Round, *‘ Chronicles of English Counties” deals 
with Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Warwickshire. 
“Some London Clearings” is likely to interest our 
yeaders.—The Gardener's Magazine repeats our query as 


to the “‘ Age of Ivy” (6 S. ix. 388), and hopes for a satis. 
factory reply from one of its readers.—Mr. Ward’s “ Fore. 
castings of Nostradamus,” contributed to the Antiquarian 
Magazine and Bibliographer, increases in interest. In 
the same magazine appears the first part of ‘‘ Characters 
of the Wars of the Roses,” and part ii. of Mr. Round’s 
“* Port’ and ‘ Port-Reeve.’” 


fotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Joun Hocarta (“Queries concerning Tennyson's 
Princess”).—1. The lady warrior is an imaginary cha- 
racter. 2. “Oppian Law.” Sce Lempriére’s Classical 
Dictionary, art, “Oppia Lex.” 3. “The dame that 
whispered ‘ Asses’ ears’ among the sedge.” See Lem- 
priére, art. ‘“‘ Midas.” 4. “The one Pou Sto whence 
after hands shall move the world” refers to the reputed 
saying of Archimedes, “ Give me a place to stand on, and 
Tcould move the world.” 65. ‘‘ For on my cradle shone 
the northern star” implies that the prince was born in 
the north. 6. “ Though the rough kex break The starred 
mosaic ” illustrates the rending of the floor of a temple 
by the forces of nature. Nothing sooner disrupts a mosaic 
or any other pavement than the growth of grass, lichen, 
or, as the poet puts it, kex (hemlock). 7. “The second 
sight of some Astrean age.” The Astrean, or Golden 
Age, was the age of justice, of which virtue Astraea was 
goddess, The dreams of the Princess were, then, due to 
a species of inward vision, or second sight, of a previously 
existing age of justice. 8. “‘ She that taught the Sabines 
how to rule.” Egeria, from whom Numa the Sabine 
received the laws he gave to the Sabines. See Lempriére, 
“Egeria.” 9. “Her that talked down the fifty wisest 
men.” Assumably St. Catherine. 10. “ Diotima, teach- 
ing him that died of hemlock.” Diotima is the priestess 
of Mantineia, in the Symposium of Plato. We havethus 
answered all your various questions, the references sup- 
plied being those most easily accessible. We hesitate, 
for reasons of space, to insert a string of such questions 
in our columns, as the replies would be interminable, 

D. Jaxson (“I slept and dreamed that life was 
beauty,” &c.).—These lines, which first appeared in the 
Dial, published by the Boston Transcendentalists, are by 
Mrs. Ellen Hooper, of Boston, U.S.A., daughter of 
William Sturgis, and wife of Dr. R. W. Hooper, See 
6t> 8. iv, 469, 525; v. 139, the last reference especially, 

C. A, Warv.—Pasmée is the earlier form of pamé(¢), 
showing its d t from sp OT spasmus. 


J. Hersenrt.—Charles Auchester is by Elizabeth Sarah 
Sheppard, It was erroneously ascribed to H. F. Chorley. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; sad 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Part I, A—Ant (pp. xvi—352), price 12s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, 
Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the President of the Philological Society. 


Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D. 
President of the Philological Society, 
With the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 


“It may be doubted whether any existing dictionary of a living language is better in arrangement, more 
thorough in treatment, or likely to be of — utility...... No information, indeed, that is necessary to the 

; scientific knowledge of words is spared, and the work is exemplarily correct and ample. Not easy is it to 

| say in what respect improvement is to be hoped. The dictionary is, indeed, in the highest sense national, 
and will go far to raise the general estimate of English scholarship.” —Notes and Queries. 


** Tt is little to say that no such work has ever before been so much as attempted in the English language, 
oseses A work of the utmost importance to the scientific study of the English language......We can do little 
more at present than call attention to the appearance of this most valuable and important work. We cam 

but congratulate Dr. Murray and his coadjutors on the satisfactory conclusion of at least a portion of their 
gigantic undertaking, and wish them good speed in its further prosecution. It must be said i in conclusion 
that infinite credit is due to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for the liberal 
. worthy of a great and learned University—which they have given to a work which obviously surpassed the 
resources of any individual scholar.” —Times. 
“ This is a very valuable and most important work. There is nothing like it in the English language— 


that need hardly be insisted upon—and it bids fair to surpass in many respects both Littré and Grimm.” 
Dublin Review, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


ASPECTS of POETRY; being Lectures delivered at Oxford: 


By Joun Campsett Suarrr, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 


“ Whenever Professor Shairp speaks of Scottish poetry, whenever he speaks of \Vordsworth, most of all, 
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